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The Gillette Safety Razor costs complete $5.00. Sold everywhere at this price — is beautifully 
finished, triple silver plated, comes in a compact little velvet-lined case. 

Each Gillette set consists of 12 double-edged wafer blades. | 
These blades are hardened, tempered, ground, and sharpened by a secret and patented process and 


Over 400 shaves at less than one cent a shave 


after which you can purchase 12 new blades for $1.00. 


Ask your dealer for the Gillette Safety Razor and accept no substitutes. He can 
procure it for you. 


Write for our interesting booklet to-day, which explains our 30-day free 


) 
Think of always having a blade in perfect order. Think of the time, money, and labor you save 
trial! offer. Most dealers make this offer; if yours does not, we will. 
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and the most unique business proposition that the man who shaves himself has ever faced. 

One of the many reasons for its success is because it has thoroughly, convincingly, and scientifically 
solved the shaving problem and is fast eradicating the barber habit with its expense and discomfort. i} 
The Gillette Safety Razor is different mechanically from any razor made, and is technically 
superior, as hundreds of thousands of Gillette shavers will gladly attest. | 
Let the Gillette theory convince you as it has others. 

No matter how tender your face or how’wiry your beard, the Gillette Safety Razor will give a | 
clean, even, and velvety shave without fear of cutting or irritating the skin. | 


NEVER REQUIRE HONING OR STROPPING 


because the Gillette blade is different from other blades and each will shave from 20 to 40 times. 
With 12 blades at your disposal you will have 





GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


1115 TIMES BUILDING, 42d STREET AND BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








«« The Nation’s pleasure ground and sanitarium.”’ ‘ 
—David Bennett Hill. j 


THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 








The lakes and streams in the Adirondack 
Mountains are full of fish; the woods are in- 
viting and full of game, the air is filled with 
health, and the nights are cool and restful. If 
you visit this region once, you will go there 


again. An answer to almost any question in 
regard to the Adirondacks will be found in 


“The 
Reach 


No. 20 of the “ Four-Track Series,”’ 
Adirondack Mountains and How to 
Them;’’ issued by the 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 
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You sec them wherever you go, 
They go wherever you see them—The 


OLDSMOBILE 


goes because, as one owner writes, “it just seems to be 


° ‘5 i s ead he 
built that way. Uncertainty has long since been elimi- 
nated. It’s the every-day car for every-dav use. It’s the car for comfort, 
for business and for pleasure. It’s as indispensable to the progressive busi- 
ness man as his office telephone. 

If you intend to buy a touring car, a demonstration will convinces you that the 
Oldsmobile Touring Car 1s a wonderful machine for $1400. It is quality more 
than price that counts, but when you can get high quality combined with low 
price, as in the Oldsmobile, you get the most complete satisfaction. In exam- 
ining this car you will note the tilting steering post, side entrance tonneau, 
accessibility of parts, spark retarding device to prevent back fire, and numer- 
ous other Oldsmobile characteristics. 


Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, 7 h. p.,$650 Oldsmobile Touring Car, 20 h. p., $1400 
Oldsmobile Touring Runabout, 7 h. p., $750 Oldsmobile Standard Delivery Car, $2009 
Oldsmobile Twelve Passenger Wagonette, $2200 


All prices f.o b. factory. If you are not acquainted with our local agent, write us and 
arrange for demonstration. Send for Catalog R. 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Member A. L 
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MODERN MAGIC! 


The only Gas Mantle in the WORLD that lights itself. 
No matches required 


Turn On the Gas and IGNITO Lights 


IGNITO Self-Lighting Outfits are 
ECONOMICAL, BRILLIANT, DURABLE AND SAFE 
They use less gas, give a greater volume of light and cost less than 
3 ordinary gas outfits. 


They PREVENT the POSSIBILITY of ASPHYXIATION 


Because IGNITO lights as soon as gas enters the Mantle. 
o 














Auto Licuter Co., New York. New York, June 26, 1905. 
Gentlemen:—I have had your IGNITO outfit in my house for more than four months, 

and I require six more outfits to fit up the rooms on the second floor. Send six IGNITO 

outfits at once, and oblige, Yours truly, 

Bertua MitcueELt, 116 East soth St., New York. 











The entire outfit, consisting of Ignito Self-Lighting Gas Mantle, Ignito 
Regulating and Economizing Burner (Burners are branded “IGNITO”), Ignito 
Imported Opal ‘‘Q” Air Hole lobe, to be had from your dealer or send money 
order for $1.25 direct to us, and we will send a complete Ignito Outfit, with 
“instruction booklet,’’ express prepaid. 


AUTO LIGHTER CO., park ave, 130th & 1318 S50 N. Y., U.S.A. 
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e Smoke- For a 12 Shot Repeat- 
9 less ing Smokeless Powder 

Powder Sharp Shooting Rifle 

Car- and 1oo high pressure 

tridges Smokeless Powder 

and Re- | f Cartridges. THE MOST 


ASTOUNDING OFFER 
EVER MADE. 

This Wonderful Rifle 
(sometimes called the 
Swiss Mauser) was made 
jm at great expense by the 
jj Swiss Government for 
their Sharp Shooters. 
(“The Swiss are marks- 
men true.’’) The size 
of the bullet (.41 Cal.) 
is between .38 and .44 
Cal., making it the 
happy medium, just 
the right size for 
Bear, Deer, Moose, | 
Elk and Goat, and 
not too large for such 
common quarry as 
Woodchucks, Hawks, 
Crows, etc. For Long 


peating 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY Rifle 
$550 


P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers. New York, 416-424 Notice to Subscribers 


W. 13th St.; London, 10 Norfolk St., Strand, W. C., 

and The International News Co., 5 Breams Bldgs., Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a | 

Chancery Lane, E. C.; Toronto, Yonge Street change of address should give the old as well as the | 

Arcade. Copyright 1905 by P. F. Collier & Son. new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. | 

Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse 
before the change can be made, and before the first 


at the Post-Office at New York, New York, 

under the Act of March 3, 1879. copy of Cotviek’s will reach any new subscriber. 

VOLUME XXXV NUMBER 21 1o CENTS PER COPY $5.20 PER YEAR 
RE 7 OL\ ERS NEW YORK SATURDAY AUGUST 19 1905 


The ‘‘“NEW POLICE’’ Model is 


afe, sure, and effective; has all the 


























Drawn by Walter Appleton Clark + Page 


eatures of any pocket arm and a Cover Design . . . . 
srip that is ‘* peculiar to itself.” Range Target Practice 
\dopted by the police departments _ : it has no superior. It 
in all the principal cities of the «Here He Comes!’’ Frontispiece. . Drawn by 4. B. Frost 5 shoots 300 yards point 
United States and Canada. blank, ane with — 
: * * 4. Ps ted sig its 1,000 yar¢ a 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE Editorials ° . . . . . . ° . 6-7 This Rifle is built for 

Catalogue a describes all modes. and uses high pres- 

Mailed on request. Yc > : . . , re okeless pow- 

Colt’ ; Fi . Mfs. C Golf: Some Impressions . ; . Sketches by E. W. Kemble 8 ied reaper oi 

t's Patent irearms g. 0. . ; we send 100 gas tight 

HARTFORD, CONN. What the World is Doing ‘ ; . ‘ , : 9 smokeless Powder 

; Cartridges for only 

Illustrated with Photographs $5.50. The manufac- 


turing price of these 
Rifles was $18.50 and 
$4 per too for the 
Cartridges. The 
Rifle given for 
$5.50 is the full 
® length stock 12 
shot. The % stock 6 


LONDON OFFICE, 15A Pall Mall, London, 8. W. 











Drawn by W. 7’. Smedley 12 





The Critical Moment : ; ; 


—RECREATION— Yacht Racing on the Inland Lakes. ‘ . Ward C. Burton 13 


Illustrated with Photographs 





means ‘‘made new” 





Fou get re-creation at Coming to the Call. Double-Page Drawing in Color . ‘ : y 
° by Frederic Remington -tc shot is $1.00 extra. 

French Lick . ™ . ‘ ee See Picture of cartridge is exact size 

a . " ’ Length Barrel 30 inches. We guar 

On the Roof of the World. Story . . Arthur Stanwood Pier 16 Sasa cack WGAG foal aa ieprea 

ed and in good working order or 


money refunded, This is a rare 
opportunity to get a valuable 
high power rifle, If you do not 
want it for your own use you 
may readily sell it for $10 or 
Remit by P.O. money 
order or registered lett 
and we will ship by freight 
and save express charges 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO. 
Dept. €. W. 
90 Chambers St., New York 


and 


West Baden Springs 


The Waters are famed for healing. 
There are hunting, fishing, horse-back 
riding, all natural sports and healthful 
amusements — golf, tennis, etc.,— and 
the finest of Hotels, new and modern, 
with bath for every room; splendid 
table and service. 
Get the Booklet and read about it. 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR A SHORT STORY 


Cuas. H. RockWe.t Frank J. REED 
Gen’! Pass, Agent ‘ : 
Collier’s offers one thousand dollars for the best short story received between Juner 


Traffic Manager 
CuHicaco 
and September 1. This premium will be awarded in addition to the price paid for the story, 
( M 0 k 0 cf # 0 UTE and all accepted stories will be paid for at the uniform rate of five cents a word, except in LEA R N T< ) SW I IV 
“ ; BY ONE TRIAL 


the case of authors who have an established and higher rate. These authors will receive 

their regular rate. A booklet giving full particulars of the contest will be mailed upon 
APPIN G Cc xs 
TR RDQUARTERS or PANY 


request. Address Fiction Department, Collier's, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York, 
FOR THE ASKING! 236 PAGES 
THE CREST CATAL ith photos of 


oc. 
CUSt prominent theatrical stars and Ae 400 HUST RAT ONS 
¥3 ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR A PHOTOGRAPH 


Drawings by Frank Craig 
Out-of-Doors ; ; . : ; ‘ ‘ . . 19 
Illustrated with Photographs } 
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to 250 Ibs. can float on them with. 
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GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
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ng to minstrelsy, magic, dramas, comedies, 
usical comedies, recitations, monologues, Costumes, scenery, etc., 
owing how easy it is to put any of them on for charitable or home A person weizhing f 
ee iS riie Line EVER PUBLISHED a In order to secure for Collier's the best news photographs, a monthly prize of one hun- out an effort. Tnqu any one who has used Ayvad's water 
>t e a P —_ P ‘a | wings and be convince ou can lew o swim the first day you 
&s> CREST TRADING CO 238 WITMARK ttvinn dred dollars will be awarded, in addition to the purchase price of the photograph itself, for big agra sehen War those vole Praga oh the fora ee on 
iF Bex THINGIOEN IES: 3 the best news picture published during the month. This offer is open to amateurs as well potency Byes emidhet seo sate Gans g i ing os 
- fs - 1ore room than a pocket handkerchie’ Sold by a ading Dry- 
as to professionals. All photographs must bear on the reverse side the name and address goods, Sporting ple houses and Druggists, Ordering from us 
ee . : : direct, enclose price to Dept. B. 
of the sender and a full description of the sulgont pictured. All pictures must be sent flat AYVA)) MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N.J 
not rolled—addressed to the Art Editor, Collier's, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 























Instruments, Drums, Uniforms and Sup- 
Mj plies. Lyon & Healy’s “Own Make” In- 
struments are used by the greatest artists. 
Fine Catalog. 400 illustrations, mailed 
free; it gives Band Music and Instruc- 
tions for Amateur Bands, Cornets from 
$7.50 upward. Easy payments poceneed. 


Binder for Collier’s 
Express $1.25 Prepaid 


Half morocco, with title in gold. With patent 
clasps, so that the numbers may be inserted 

















® 33 Adams Street, CHICA 
“YON & HEALY, World's Largest Music House 
weekly. Will hold a full year’s issue. Sent by 
express prepaid on receipt of price. Address 











416 West 13th Street, New York 











Automobile Owners, Drivers, Repair- 
men, chauffeurs, and others wanted all over the 
country; 50,000 machines built this year in United 
States, affording great opportunities for trained 
men; 6 cents a day will qualify you for good wages 
in this growing field. For full particulars, address 
Dept. A1ss5, The Correspondence School of Auto- 
mobile Engineering, Akron, Ohio. 





Small device, worn inside shoes—great re- 
lief for aching feet. Cure for rheumatism of 
the feet, weak ankles, cramp of the toes and 
bunions. Flat-foot prevented—and grace- 
fully-arched instep assured. 
Interesting Booklet—Write for it. 
RESTU MFG. CO., 52 State St.. SHARON, PA, 


TATE MANAGERS WANTED 


By an established Ohio corporation; good salary, 
office expenses and commissions paid to men of 
character and ability. References required and 

When the Bryant Rim is used anyone can take off a tire, remove inner tube, insert a new one and replace tire 


given. Address, MANAGER, 177 Ontario Bld’g, Toledo, Ohio 
in two minutes. You lose all the terror of punctures because with the Bryant Rim repairing is no more than 
raise locking ring, slip flange off and pull out your 


To operate; push slightly on deflated tire, fl 
ll done in a few seconds with nothing but your hands. 
We Want 01 Climax Pencil Sharpener, a time saver for offices and 


schools, Easy seller. Liberal terms. Write for particulars 


MUSKC LESSONS von Ae fae FREE So To replace, simply reverse the operation. A 
ABSOLUTELY NO TOOLS REQUIRED Salesmef to Olcott Mfg. ¢ '0., Suite 642—115 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


It tells how to learn to play any instrument. Piano, 






























re) 
Or Fee Returned 


Send for Guide Book and What 


The Bryant Rim on Automobiles Eliminates Tire Troubles | |)=-2s- pase comme 











secured by us advertised at our expense. 


Adaptable to Asy Wheel or Any Clincher Tire EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 615 F St., Washington, D.C. 
| 132 Nassau Street, New York City 



























Organ, Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, ete. Write American 
School of Music, 301 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Inflating the tire locks flange so firmly in place it cannot possibly No need to discard wheels or clincher tires now in use. 
come loose. A small sum will equip your wheels with Bryant Rims, and if, 
In removing a tire, you neither soil your clothes nor injure your after 30 days use, you are not satisfied, money will be refunded. 
K hands, and as no tools are used you run no risk of damaging the Ask your garage for Bryant Rims. If they haven’t them, write 
inner tube. ® us giving dealer’s name and we will see that you are supplied. Ae ALD, D ee ~~ 
The Bryant Rim is made of the best steel obtainable and its . a aaa a booklet explaining all about our rim. Will you ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS EARN $25 to $100 
ohana a week. Send for free booklet, ‘‘ Commercial Illustrating ’’ 
tells how we teach illustrating by mail, 2,500 graduates. 


=r ee oe pen aw mechanical construction is scientifically perfect. 

accurately . c 

= Reese sence bce 2 meen a em — ser Bits. —— $ The National I’ress Association, 54 The Naldwin, indianapolis, Ind, 
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fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 
We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 


























DIGBY BELL LOUIS MANN 
in ‘‘The Second Fiddle.” 
“The MURAD Cigarette is a most <elicious 
smoke, especially after dinner.”’ 


in ‘The Education of Mr. Pipp.”’ 
“If you wish to enjoy a good smoke try the 
MURAD Cigarette.”’ 


Ay i y | 



























LEW FIELDS 





in “It Happened in HERE isn’t a class of men in all the world, whose judgment of THOS. W. ROSS 
Nordland.” the luxuries of life is so discriminating and certain, as the stars in “Checkers.” 
Sey ee eee of the theatrical profession. “I thought I would never 
speak eat as = smoke, but then the 
tlle Ata aaae Note these well-known actors and their unqualified praise of the a oe 


is certaini 


ds Murad! GL e, 
AWW Sil Consider the fact that these follow the commendations of Jefferson ili 
de Angelis, J. W. Herbert, J. E. Dodson, Maclyn Arbuckle, Jameson 
| Lee Finney, Henry Woodruff, Frederic de Belleville, Guy Bates Post, 


Henry Miller, James T. Powers and many other noted stars— 





















And then confirm their good judgment by trying 


MURAD 


CIGARETTES 


yourself at your earliest opportunity. 
























You will find a rare quality in them altogether different from that of 
the ordinary Turkish Cigarette—from even the finest and most expensive. 




















The Murad is the offering of the world’s accepted authority on 
Turkish tobaccos, Allan Ramsay, for sixteen years government tobacco 
expert of Turkey. In this, his latest and best production, Mr. Ramsay 
gives to Americans for the first time a cigarette fully equal, if not 
superior to the private selections of Turkish diplomats and courtiers. 


10 for 15 Cents 


Free on Request—A handsomely illustrated Booklet, giving late photographic reproductions 
and interesting notes of many famous actors. Write for it. Address: 


ALLAN RAMSAY, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SAM BERNARD 

in ‘‘The Rollicking Girl.”’ 
“Try the MURAD Cigarette 
if you want to enjoy a 
good smoke. Sufficiency.” 


Soe Bemand 


FRANK DANIELS 


in “Sergeant Brue.”’ 







“A cigarette to be a cigarette 
must be a MURAD.” 


Srnndt D ennante- 
































JULIUS STEGER 
in “It Happened in 





















































DAVID WARFIELD Wordiand:’ 
ordland.”’ 
in ‘‘The Music Master.” ees ae pe “My friends say: ‘The 
CHAUNC EY OLCOTT HARRY BULGER MURAD Cigarette is 







excellent,’ and I agree 
with them.” 


Va 


“After each act I hasten to 
light a MURAD.” 





in “Terence.” 
“If everything was as good as a 
MURAD Cigarette!" 


in “When We Are Forty-one.” 
“Yesterday, today and tomorrow 


Yo 
MURAD Cigarettes for me.” Uj 
JS 


















COMES!” 


DRAWN “\FROS" 















































UMORS ARE REVIVED, from time to time, that Mr. 


RoosEVELT, after 1909, may be offered the Presidency 
of Harvard. Such a choice would be a yielding to 
temporary glamour. No doubt in the stirring that would 
result a number of dead modes of thought and feeling 
would be disturbed, and a general shaking up might to some 
Harvard’s 


extent be wholesome for the university. But it is 


function in the country to stand not merely for efficiency but 
for proportion, for balance, and for measure. It would be 
dispiriting to see her undulating violently among extremes. The 
purpose of high education is calmness in the use of force. It 
is humility, self-knowledge, and self-control. It is an atmos- 
phere which, as MONTAIGNE said of wisdom, is like that above 
the moon, serene and always clear. Now, Mr. Roosrve.t 
is one of the most useful men in public life, but it is 


not for this measured wisdom that he stands. ‘‘You’ have 
had the longest, the most distinguished, and the 


TER 1909 most useful term of service that any American has 
ever had,’’? he wrote to the retiring Minister to 


Sweden, a good man, whose labors, however, have been possibly 
no more useful or distinguished than those of FRANKLIN once upon 
a time in France or of ApAms when Minister to England. Ex- 
travagance in speech, which with the President is habitual, is not 
disconnected from irregularity in act. There was no compel- 
ling reason for him to appoint Joun McMackin, of child labor 
notoricty, to a consular position. It was merely the latest 
instance of unwise caprice. In politics the President does so 
much good that intemperance in expression, indiscriminateness in 
thought, and some irregularity in chotce of men is lost in the 
amount he accomplishes for good. In a place, however, where 
it is of the first importance to stand with quiet assurance for 
fixed and illuminated ideals, it is hard to conceive of Mr. 
RooseveLT as the most felicitous choice to carry on the work 
that Mr. Exior has done. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SIDE of the President is exhibited when 
he writes to cheer a Democratic Governor in his_ efforts 
at reform. ‘*Many of the problems,”’ he declares, ‘‘with which 
you and I have to deal are in tieir essentials much the 
same,’’ and it is the mark of emancipation in his nature that 
he should have the impulse to hold out the hand of fellow- 
ship to a compatriot wearing a different party label. The letter 
to Mr. Fo_k gains part of its significance from the two essays 
in **The Strenuous Life’’—both on aspects of political compromise 
—to which the President called the Governor’s attention. Mr. 
RooseEVELT in theory draws a line with Wasnincron and Lin- 
COLN on one side and Hamitron and Jackson on the other. 

Living up to that division, and remembering’ the 


ROOSEVELT enn ade ates a ee ae aay 
smergencies in which LINcoLN and WasHINGTON did 
AND FOLK emergencies 


their work, no statesman would go astray. A _ story 
came out of Missouri the other day that Mr. Fork had 
reached an understanding with Senator STONE in reference to 
We disbelieve it on its face, but were it true it would 
illustrate the kind of compromise that would contradict every- 
thing for which Mr. Foik has stood. We imagine, however, 
that the Piesident’s implications, as far as there were any of 
limited application, bore rather on Governor Fo.Lk’s combat 
with gamblers and liquor dealers. That is a topic on which 
the considerations are many and conflicting. If Mr. FoLk comes 
out of the tournament stronger than he went in, he will prove 
an exception among statesmen who have thus far encountered 
the particular windmill with which he is now engaged. 


1908. 


HE GOVERNOR OF WISCONSIN intends to stay at the helm 

as long as necessary. The legislation to which he was com- 
miited has been passed, but as the courts may throw it out, he 
will remain away from the United States Senate until the matter 
is legally decided. Governor La FoLvetTe has been eagerly 
assailed by the conservative press, because, crushed to 
a jelly on the Illinois Central, he revealed a wish to 
hang Mr. S. Fisu, the president. Much ado, indeed, 
about a choice of phrase. Of course, the Governor would not 
hang the Central’s president, but he gave human expression to 
an emotion in which it is not difficult for any of us to share. 
Mr. La Fo vette, in his general attitude toward railway abuses, 


has the American people at his back. 


FOLLETTE 
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HE MACHINE SYSTEM is frequently described as a necessity. 

That the people shall accept as candidates only the selections 
of a boss is taken as the law of life. The experiment of Mr. 
JEROME, therefore, in coming before the people on his own nom- 
ination, in openly expressed contempt of both New York organ 
izations, bears dramatically on the future. Tammzeny and th 
OpELL machine being almost equally corrupt, and the 
Citizens’ Union being as efficient as a perch on land, ir ta 
Mr. JEROME goes over the heads of all of them di- ; 
rectly to the voters. If he wins against such odds, the exampk 
will be an extending influence for emancipation. It will encourage 
many a high-minded official with the knowledge that not with po- 
litical grafters alone lies his salvation, and it will occasionally 
enable some citizen, who is not in office, but is strongly wanted 
by his fellow men, to enter the public service without the trade- 
mark of some Murpuy or ODELL. 


HEN IMMEDIATE MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP was the issue 

before election in Chicago, we were sufficiently scolded for 
our scepticism over what Mayor DuNNE would accomplish under 
the rule of Chicago statesmen of the old régime. Since those 
days of promise and high words, the Mayor’s programme has 
altered, and the visit of Mr. DatrympLe has further emphasized 
the political conditions of the Windy Town. Latest item is that 
Hinky Dink, able supporter of the municipal idea, 


JoHnNy Powers and Cuartey Martin are still on 

deck. We believe municipal owners! ip will make, and ought to 
make, some progress in America, but—as Mayor DuNNE has 
seemed so reluctant to let the Glasgow expert say—it can only 
succeed after political improvement. It can hardly progress in 
favor by being promised immediately in order to win an elec- 
tion, under such conditions as the DuNNE faction took advan- 


tage of last April in Chicago. 


OLONEL MANN NEEDS ENCOURAGEMENT. We fear he 

may change his plans about securing $200,000 from us— 
$100,000 for damages to his fragrant reputation, and $100,000 
for injury to his paper. Also we seem unlikely actually to be 
incarcerated for criminal libel. For his convenience we reprint 
here the principal allegations on which his complaints are based. 
On November 5 we said: 


“The most degraded paper of any prominence in the United States 
; is a weekly of which the function is to distribute news and scandal 
about society. The mind which guides such a publication tests credulity 
and forces one to take Swirt’s Yahoo as unexaggerated truth. There have 
been several of these creatures in our day. One of them used always to 
ride in a closed carriage which carried a strong man to protect him from 
the anticipated horsewhip. The editor now in question leads a somewhat 
secluded life also, and well he may. With a little caution such a man can 
escape the criminal law, and, of course, he is worth nothing in a civil suit. 
A recent issue of his sewer-like sheet contains as its leading feature an at- 
tack on a young girl who happens to be the daughter of the President. It 
uses her first name only. ‘That is a little way it has. It charges her with 
all the errors that hurt a woman most, and it makes these charges in the 
most coarse and leering way. That any legal steps could or should be 
taken to suppress such unclean sheets we do not believe. Paternalism, offi- 
cial regulation, once started goes too far. We can trust only to the people, 
to business standards and social sanctions. To suppress this 
weekly would contradict democracy The remedy of ar- COLONEL 


bitrary control is worse than the disease of evil license. We A QUANDAIY 


can only say that whoever refuses to read the journal we refer 
to, or to advertise in its columns, performs a public service. As to personal 
recognition, we can hardly imagine that many decent men wouid consent to 
meet the editor. His standing among the people is somewhat worse than 
that of an ordinary forger, horse-thief, or secund-story man.” 


On July 29 we said: 

‘‘Depravity becomes safe, almost inevitably, and sometimes respectable, 
when it can accumulate sufficient gold. District Attorney JEROME has 
finally been able to secure evidence sufficient to arrest one of tle agents 
of **Town Topics’’ for blackmail. Colonel Mann. however, proprietor of 
the publication, will hardly land in prison, although he it is who, it is gen- 
erally understood, forces the socially prominent to pay and be praised, or re- 
fuse this black:nail and be maligned. Yet decent women have been known 
to read that paper and decent business men to advertise in it. It ought to 
be looked upon as a compliment to be slandered by the paper, for it is a 
badge of courage to refuse its demands, and praise in its columns means 
merely that a coward has paid.’’ 


With these opinions thus collected for his perusal, and with the 
assurance that our views of his methods have not changed, Colo- 
nel Mann may the better judge whether he agrees. with us that 
a judicial investigation might conduce to the formation of a 
higher taste and sounder ideas of duty in the class whigh supports 
his publication. 
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to shoot in rough seas or in smooth. 


the Emperor. 


cepart, when patriotism will congeal, when the individual! will 
think what there is in it for himself, believing he is 
VIRIUES OF not his country’s property, but his own, The Em- 


p.ror of Japan is the symbol of unity, of self-sacri- 
fice, of the nation as one and undivided in its ambitions and its 
ife. Let no one call such a conception by the name of super- 
stition. It is no more superstitious than ardor for a flag or 
death for an idea. It is held for the good that it accomplishes, 
and as soon as it fails to be effective as a rallying point for na- 
tional devotion it will be dropped by the canny Japanese. 


HE ORIGIN AND MEANING of the word yellow, as applied 

to journalism, have been demanded of us more than once. 
The meaning is the same as that of its predecessor, sensational. 
The word yellow came to be substituted through the American 
love of pungent metaphor. When it comes to deciding what 
papers fall within the definition and what do not, there will be 
differences inevitably. Mr. Putirzer’s afternoon organ is now 
publishing a serial purporting to be written by Miss Nan Parrer- 


son. No more complete expression occurs to us of 

as aes the desire to arrest attention at any sacrifice of de- 
cency, and without the slightest worthy purpose to 

accomplish. A paper all made up of such material is of course 


the completest instance of the saffron principle, but there are in- 
finite gradations. COLLIER’s is sometimes called yellow, because 
it has the emphasis necessary to a large audience. There is no 
better paper in America than the ‘‘Christian Register,’’ but its 
appeal is necessarily limited by the culture and the seriousness 
of interest it requires. Between papers which are entirely quiet, 
moderate, and refined, and those which live on violence, come as 
many shades as can be distinguished in tl.e spectrum. 


HAT MEN DEEM HONORABLE is illustrated daily in the 

news, especially of crime. A man recently shot and killed 
another. Two children of the slain man’s wife, born soon after, 
died immediately, and the mother was not expected to survive. 
The exploit was instigated by the shootcr’s idea that his wife’s 
relation to the victim was one uncomplimentary to him, Very 
likely he was wrong about his facts, but if he was 
right we still have the illuminating spectacle of. a 
woman making a certain choice of conduct and her 
husband thereupon deciding that it becomes his business to mur- 
der the third person. If the wife had been attacked, another 
question altogether would have been created. We now contem- 
plate a free choice on her part, leading her husband to act as if 
we were living in those good old times when a wife was the 
husband’s chattel, like his house, or spade, or goat. 


ANY THINK THE MAJORITY is right because it is the ma- 

jority, and many think it wrong for the same reason. They 
get themselves classified accordingly as optimists and pessimists 
—impressive terms, secming to imply a difference in habits of 
thought, when the trouble with both is the habit of not thinking. 
To some the market giveth and the market taketh away, and truth 
and success are never parted. To rob a man of faith like that 
would be to clip the hair of little Goldy-locks. A critic occasion- 
ally prints an essay belaboring this same popular taste. If a novel 
draws many readers he calls them a mob, and his 
contempt for the book is in exact proportion to the 
numbers interested. He feels like a disciple of Mr. 
Henry James approaching Coney Island. Many are reading the 
book, so the one automatically approves and the other mechan- 
ically turns up his nose, by instinctive arithmetic. The average 
critic in either class tells how he is feeling by applying the 
stethoscope to other people’s chests. How often a high standard 
is achieved by affecting a horror of common things without look- 
ing at them! Whenever the popular thing comes along a mob 


starts after it, while a smaller mob, with cotton in its ears, quite 
as reasonably runs away. 

















ig eiccnge IN AMERICA, listening to addresses from officers of 
ToGo’s fleet, were informed that to the virtues of the Em- 
»eror were due the splendid condition of the ships, the advantage 
of position which put the sun in the Russian eyes, and the ability 
It is easy to understand 
why enlightened Japanese cling so tenaciously to this fiction of 
Well may they dread the day when solidarity will 


HE RICH AND FASHIONABLE are always an admirable but 


for satire, and it is a pleasure to see college presidents 
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clergymen and editors trying their hands at it, although a trifle 


painful to note how far short they fall. 
marks, published some weeks ago and _ still 


President WHEELER’S re- 
reverberating, for 


aught we know, on the ‘isolation from humanity’’ of ‘‘lives pur- 
sued by wealth,’’ started up amateur satirists all over the country, 


They were true, of course, in a general, non-essential way, includ 
ing all sorts of people they were not meant for and making about 
as much impression on the mind as, say, ‘*Birds of a feather flock 
together.’’ Man is a subdividing animal, 
thinking, sending his soul into committee when he can, splitting 


given over to group- 
up according to creed, clothes, profession, book-knowl- 

edge, wealth, the street he lives in, and the poet he Cha 
thinks he understands. ‘Turn his mind out to pasture 

and the first thing it does is to hunt up the ‘‘like-conditioned”’ 
and build a fence; and the more hen-minded he is the bigger the 
fence seems to him, Soon he is judging his 
Heaven knows what badges, buttons, doctor’s degrees, family trees, 
bank deposits, Biblical texts or sartorial criteria. Humanity has a 
way of cutting itself off from humanity. If the sky rained men, 
they would forthwith settle into puddles 
and inner circles, fashionable, academic, literary, religious, scicn- 
tific and criminal—with few in each of a sufficiently human sym- 
pathy to penetrate their little walls of mud. And of all classes 
that to which President WHEELER himself belongs seems to suffer 
the most from mental inter-breeding. Hence the surprising num- 
ber of eyeless fishes you find in these academic caves—men pre- 
hensile of facts they are impotent to deal with, minds like deserted 
spider-webs dangling with dead flies. And they have their class 
hauteur, which is really the apathy of their limitations. Why 
single out a particular set for a quality so universal? Every circle 
abounds in people who think God made its silly circumference 
and who retain hardly a zoological curiosity as to the sort who 
live outside, 


fellow-beings by 


cliques, sets, coteries 


AND HUMOR are linked 
attributes of fictive Hamlet has one 
therefore will not do. Henry 
Her taste is catholic, 
‘*‘Under Two 


TRENGTH by a correspondent as 

the needed 
without the other, and 
V, and Faulconbridge she would censider. 
and also keen. She has loved Ourpa’s Bertie, in 


man. 
Benedick, 


GO 


Flags’; Wister’s ‘‘Virginian,’? Peter Sterling, Monsieur Beau- 
caire; DickENs’s Eugene Wrayburn; KiNGsLry’s Jew, in ‘‘Hy- 
patia,”? Raphael Ben-Ezra; and that fascinating Athos whose 
glamour is felt most often by his own sex. ‘*Mark 
Tapley, I suppose, is not in our set, but he ne rtePagheaf's 
must have been an_ enjoyable lover. I always 

grudged him to that fat landlady.’? All of ANTHONY Hope’s 
men are irresistible, from the hackneyed and __ travestied 
Zenda hero down to Tristram of Blent, and to RIcHAaRD 
Harpinc Davis she gives an equal eminence in selecting men 


destructive of the female heart. A woman who is able to 
enjoy a personal love for so many heroes, from Faulconbridge 
to Van Bibber, ought to find the reading of fiction a consoling 


occupation, 


HACKERAY’S VIEW OF NOVELS was expressed to TROL- 

LOPE in a letter thus: ‘‘I often say I am like a pastry-cook, 
and don’t care for tarts, but prefer bread-and-cheese; but the 
public love the tarts (luckily for us), and we must bake and 
sell them.’? To THackKERAY’s distinguished correspondent the 
baking of fiction was a much more serious affair, and TROLLOPE 
has discussed the art, and his favorite examples, with elaborate 


and charming fondness. ‘‘Pride and Prejudice’? was the greatest 


novel of them all, although shaken on its pedestal — 
H ,e we . . kK / WIA Be] 
by “‘Ivanhoe,’”’? until ‘“‘Henry Esmond’? came along” on fictTION 


and took the highest place, never to be dislodged. 

Dickens lies beyond TROLLoPE’s sympathies, as do others whose 
method is exaggeration, and he also cares little for writers in 
whom plot does all the work. “A novel should give a picture 
of common life enlivened by humor and sweetened by pathos.”’ 
One of the most valuable of TROLLOPE’s points, and one on 
which he is insistent, is the unfitness to the novel of unrelated 
effects. ‘‘There should be no episodes in a novel.’’ Many of 
the most popular novels of to-day are conglomerati.ns of epi- 


sodes and nothing else. 
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r N FEBRUARY 6, 1904, Baron de 
J O Rosen, the Russian Minister 
iv, at Tokio, received his _pass- 
ports from Baron Komura, the Japan- 
ese Foreign Minister. On August 5, 
§ 1905, the same Baron de Rosen, as 
one of the Czar’s peace envoys, 
clasped the hands of the same Ko- 
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STRIVING FOR PEACE 





tives of Russia and of Japan together to talk peace. 
The President is trying to cope 
After a blood- 


vestigation of the Equitable has begun. 
with the riot of graft in the Department of Agriculture. 
less war between the States of Louisiana and Mississippi the National 


Government has taken charge of the yellow fever situation at New Orleans 


President Roosevelt has at last succeeded in bringing the representa- 
The legislative in- 


during the time covered by the recent 
investigations. He asked for an ac- 
counting of all the property of the 
society which any of the defendants 
might have ‘‘acquired to themselves, 
or transferred to others, or lost, or 
wasted by a violation of their duties,’”’ 
called for the summary removal of 
officers and directors guilty of mis- 
conduct, and requested an order that 
the net surplus of $10,000,000 be 
apportioned to the policy-holders in 








between Russian and Japanese dip- 
lomats that had been known in the 
intervening eighteen months. The 
outcome of the conference was regarded with mis- 
givings, but the fact that it could be held at all 
was a triumph for President Roosevelt’s diplomacy. 
M. de Witte, the head of the Russian peace mission, 
landed at New York on August 2, preceded by an 
alleged interview which represented him as saying 
that he expected his mission to be a failure because 
the Japanese terms would be so intolerable that the 
conference would break up within a week. Natu- 
rally the repudiation of this story was his first 
care oncoming ashore. On the 4th M. de Witte and 
Baron de Rosen were received by the President at 
Oyster Bay, and the next day the Japanese and Rus- 
sian delegations were brought together at an infor- 
mal luncheon on the Mayflower, at which the only 
toast was proposed by Mr. Roosevelt in the words: 

“I drink to the welfare and prosperity of the sover- 
eigns and the peoples of the two great nations whose 


representatives have met one another 
in this ship. It is my most earnest hope 


the spoil of war. After several engagements, in 
which they were uniformly beaten, the bulk of the 
Russian forces on the island, including the Gov- 
ernor, 70 officers and 3,200 men, surrendered on 
July 30, and a Japanese administration was imme- 
diately proclaimed. The loss of Sakhalin made 
the adjacent Siberian coast untenable, the island 
dominating it along a stretch of seven hundred 
miles, and the Russians withdrew their garrisons 
from the whole Ussuri province. 


PROBING THE EQUITABLE 


N THE LAST day of July, Attorney-General 
Mayer brought suit on behalf of the people 
of New York against the Equitable Life As- 

surance Society, and all the surviving individuals, 
forty-nine in number, who have served as directors 
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accordance with the charter. The 

property of the defendants, which 
might be levied upon to satisfy judgments, was esti- 
mated to exceed $750,000,000. The day after this 
suit was filed, the legislative investigating com- 
mittee held its first meeting. The fifty defendants 
named in the Mayer suits cut such a swath through 
the bar of New York in providing for their defence 
that the committee had considerable difficulty in 
finding counsel. Curious tales came out during 
the week concerning the mysterious loan of $685, - 
000, carried so long on the books of the Mercantile 
Trust Company in the names of James W. Alex- 
ander and Thomas D., Jordan as trustees. It ap- 
peared that this account dated back to a time some 
years before the death of the elder Hyde. The 
money seems to have been used for a variety of 
purposes not contemplated by the insurance laws, 
including the settlement of threatened litigation, 
the purchase of floating stock which might have 

endangered Hyde’s control of the 

company, and the payment of contri- 





and prayer, in the interest not only of 
those two great powers, but of all civil- 
ized mankind, that a just and lasting 
peace may speedily be concluded be- 
tween them.”’ 

As soon as the simple ceremonies 
of the meeting were over the en- 
voys proceeded to Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, where the peace confer- 
ences were to be held. 


RELUCTANT RUSSIA 


HE ARRIVAL of the Russian nego- 
tiators was preceded by dis- 
couraging reports from Europe. 

The clergy of Orenburg telegraphed 
to the Czar begging him not to con- 
clude a shameful peace and received 
the reply: ‘‘The Russians may rely 
upon me. I shall never conclude a 
peace shameful or unworthy of the 
greatness of Russia.’’ This was fol- 
lowed on August 1 by the publica- 
tion in the ‘‘Official Messenger’’ of 
another imperial telegram in which 
the Czar heartily approved the pol- 
icy of continuing the war until the 
enemy was crushed, and added that 
above all he would not think of the 
cession of territory or the payment 
of an indemnity. The Russian press 
was generally pessimistic or indiffer- 
ent and the Japanese press was not 
lopeful. The Japanese diplomatic 
position was greatly strengthened 
during the week by the completion 
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butions to political campaign funds, 


INDEPENDENT NORWAY 


HE DANGER OF war _ between 

Sweden and Norway has ap- 

parently disappeared with the 
adjournment of the Swedish Riks- 
dag, and the accession to power in 
Sweden of a Ministry favorable to 
conciliation. The new Swedish Gov- 
ernment has been welcomed by the 
Norwegians, and the Kaiser has 
ceased to oppose a Danish Prince 
as King of Norway. 


AGRICULTURAL GRAFT 


ECRETARY WILSON continues 
S cheerful under the revelations of 

the graft that seems to permeate 
his entire department. He says that 
the Department of Agriculture is as 
**sound as a nut’’—age of nut not 
specified. He admits that there have 
been a few little irregularities, some 
of them intentional and some due to 
ignorance. The cotton reports have 
been juggled, the tobacco reports 
have been botched; there is com- 
plaint about the grain reports; the 
Weather Bureau is accused of extrav- 
agance; there is a scandal about 
meat inspection labels; the nitro cul- 
tures which were advertised as a 
great public benefaction have been 
= exploited for private profit, and 








of the conquest of the great island of 
Sakhalin, the first substantial piece 
of actual Russian territory to become 


M. de Witte 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE 


Baron de Rosen The President Baron Komura 


Mr. Takahira 


PLENIPOTENTIARIES OF RUSSIA AND JAPAN 


officials in control of interesting 
news stories have used their posi- 
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ports from Baron Komura, the Japan- 
ese Foreign Minister. On August 5, 
1905, the same Baron de Rosen, as 
one of the Czar’s peace envoys, 
clasped the hands of the same Ko- 
mura in the first friendly meeting 





tives of Russia and of Japan together to talk peace. 
The President is trying to cope 
After a blood- 


vestigation of the Equitable has begun. 
with the riot of graft in the Department of Agriculture. 
less war between the States of Louisiana and Mississippi the National 


President Roosevelt has at last succeeded in bringing the representa- 
The legislative in- 


Government has taken charge of the yellow fever situation at New Orleans 


during the time covered by the recent 
investigations. He asked foi an ac- 
counting of all the property of the 
society which any of the defendants 
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or transferred to others, or lost, or 
wasted by a violation of their duties,’’ 
called for the summary removal of 
officers and directors guilty of mis- 
conduct, and requested an order that 
the net surplus of $10,000,000 be 
apportioned to the policy-holders in 








between Russian and Japanese dip- 
lomats that had been known in the 
intervening eighteen months. The 
outcome of the conference was regarded with mis- 
givings, but the fact that it could be held at all 
was a triumph for President Roosevelt’s diplomacy. 
M. de Witte, the head of the Russian peace mission, 
landed at New York on August 2, preceded by an 
alleged interview which represented him as saying 
that he expected his mission to be a failure because 
the Japanese terms would be so intolerable that the 
conference would break up within a week. Natu- 
rally the repudiation of this story was his first 
care oncoming ashore. On the 4th M. de Witte and 
Baron de Rosen were received by the President at 
Oyster Bay, and the next day the Japanese and Rus- 
sian delegations were brought together at an infor- 
mal luncheon on the Mayflower, at which the only 
toast was proposed by Mr. Roosevelt in the words: 

“T drink to the welfare and prosperity of the sover- 
eigns and the peoples of the two great nations whose 


representatives have met one another 
in this ship. It is my most earnest hope 


the spoil of war. After several engagements, in 
which they were uniformly beaten, the bulk of the 
Russian forces on the island, including the Gov- 
ernor, 70 officers and 3,200 men, surrendered on 
July 30, and a Japanese administration was imme- 
diately proclaimed. The loss of Sakhalin made 
the adjacent Siberian coast untenable, the island 
dominating it along a stretch of seven hundred 
miles, and the Russians withdrew their garrisons 
from the whole Ussuri province. 


PROBING THE EQUITABLE 


N THE LAST day of July, Attorney-General 
Mayer brought suit on behalf of the people 
of New York against the Equitable Life As- 

surance Society, and all the surviving individuals, 
forty-nine in number, who have served as directors 
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accordance with the charter. The 

property of the defendants, which 
might be levied upon to satisfy judgments, was esti- 
mated to exceed $750,000,000. The day after this 
suit was filed, the legislative investigating com- 
mittee held its first meeting. The fifty defendants 
named in the Mayer suits cut such a swath through 
the bar of New York in providing for their defence 
that the committee had considerable difficulty in 
finding counsel. Curious tales came out during 
the week concerning the mysterious loan of $685,- 
000, carried so long on the books of the Mercantile 
Trust Company in the names of James W, Alex- 
ander and Thomas D. Jordan as trustees. It ap- 
peared that this account dated back to a time some 
years before the death of the elder Hyde. The 
money seems to have been used for a variety of 
purposes not contemplated by the insurance laws, 
including the settiement of threatened litigation, 
the purchase of floating stock which might have 

endangered Hyde’s control of the 

company, and the payment of contri- 





and prayer, in the interest not only of 
those two great powers, but of al! civil- 
ized mankind, that a just and lasting 
peace may speedily be concluded be- 
tween them.”’ 

As soon as the simple ceremonies 
of the meeting were over the en- 
voys proceeded to Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, where the peace confer- 
ences were to be held. 


RELUCTANT RUSSIA 


HE ARRIVAL of the Russian nego- 
tiators was preceded by dis- 
couraging reports from Europe. 

The clergy of Orenburg telegraphed 
to the Czar begging him not to con- 
clude a shameful peace and received 
the reply: ‘‘The Russians may rely 
upon me. I shall never conclude a 
peace shameful or unworthy of the 
greatness of Russia.’’ This was fol- 
lowed on August 1 by the publica- 
tion in the ‘‘Official Messenger’ of 
another imperial telegram in which 
the Czar heartily approved the pol- 
icy of continuing the war until the 
enemy was crushed, and added that 
above all he would not think of the 
cession of territory or the payment 
of an indemnity. The Russian press 
was generally pessimistic or indiffer- 
ent and the Japanese press was not 
hopeful. The Japanese diplomatic 
position was greatly strengthened 
during the week by the completion 
of the conquest of the great island of 
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HE DANGER OF war _ between 
Sweden and Norway has ap- 
parently disappeared with the 
adjournment of the Swedish Riks- 
dag, and the accession to power in 
Sweden of a Ministry favorable to 
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ernment has been welcomed by the 
Norwegians, and the Kaiser has 


ceased to oppose a Danish Prince 
as King of Norway. 


AGRICULTURAL GRAFT 


cheerful under the revelations of 

the graft that seems to permeate 
his entire department. He says that 
the Department of Agriculture is as 
**sound as a nut’’—age of nut not 
specified. He admits that there have 
been a few little irregularities, some 
of them intentional and some due to 
ignorance. The cotton reports have 
been juggled, the tobacco reports 
have been botched; there is com- 
plaint about the grain reports; the 
Weather Bureau is accused of extrav- 
agance; there is a scandal about 
meat inspection labels; the nitro cul- 
tures which were advertised as a 
great public benefaction have been 
exploited for private profit, and 


S ECRETARY WILSON continues 








Sakhalin, the first substantial piece 
of actual Russian territory to become 


M. de Witte 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE PLENIPOTENTIARIES OF RUSSIA AND JAPAN 


Baron de Rosen The President Baron Komura 


Mr. Takahira 


officials in control of interesting 
news stories have used their posi- 
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tions to make money for themselves, but the de- 
partment as a whole is sound, just as the Post 
Mr. Wilson 
announced on fuly 31 that he had decided to re- 
organize the Bureau of Statistics so that it would 
no longer be in the hands of one man. Hereafter 
four experts, two of them from the South, will 
prepare the cotton reports independently, and 
their figures will be checked by the Assistant Sec- 
retary. President Jordan and Secretary Cheatham 
of the Southern Cotton Association were not 
satisfied with Secretary Wilson’s attitude, and 
issued a statement on August 1 asserting that 
efforts were being made to divert attention from 
the deficiencies of the system to ‘‘the thieving 
propensities of a few unworthy officers.’’ They 
demanded the creation of a strictly scientific Cotton 
Bureau under the control of a man of irreproach- 


Office Department was under Payne. 


able reputation, and suggested that Mr. Wilson’s 
resignation was a necessary preliminary to reform, 
The President held a long interview with Secretary 
Wilson at Sagamore Hill on July 31, and with 
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to 24,364,138 tons on the American side alone, 
and the traffic for the early months ,of 1905 has 


greatly exceeded that for the same months of 1904. 
Yet all the business at the ‘‘Soo’’ 


the year round, 


THE YELLOW FEVER PANIC 


yellow fever is transmitted only by mosqui- 

toes, the moderate outbreak at New Orleans 
has thrown the neighboring comui.cunities into the 
same unreasoning panic that used to prevail when 
the nature of the scourge was an unfathomed mys- 
tery. Shotgun quarantines against New Orleans 
have been established in every parish of Louisiana. 
Some towns have sealed themselves up and refuse 
to have any dealings with the outside world be- 
yond the admission of food enough to keep them 
from starvation, The United States mails have 
been stopped. One place in Texas went to the 


Al eee ee: the dictum of science that 


Secretary Taft 


must be done in 
seven months, while the Suez Canal can work all 


scls if they came within his jurisdiction. Mean- 
while the health authorities of New Orleans were 
taking vigorous measures to clean out the breed- 
ing places of the epidemic, ordering every one of 
the 45,000 cisterns in the city to be oiled and 
screened, Finally, on August 4, the commercial 
bodies and the official authorities of the city and 
State united in asking the Federal Government to 
take charge of the whole yellow fever situation at 
New Orleans, and the President promptly acceded 
to their request. At the same time the Louisiana 
Militia and Naval Reserves took vigorous action 
against the Mississippi invaders, capturing or driy- 
ing away the-entire blockading force. 


THE MOTORISTS’ REVENGE 


HE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT between the scorch- 
ing automobilist and the public has taken a new 
form in Grand Rapids. By law and local or- 

dinance the five hundred motorists of that town 
are limited to a speed of eight miles an hour in the 
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Col. Edwards, U.S.A. Miss Roosevelt 


THE TAFT INVESTIGATING PARTY, ON ITS WAY TO THE PHILIPPINES, GROUPED ON THE DECK OF THE PACIFIC MAIL STEAMER ‘MANCHURIA” 


Attorney-General Moody on August 1, after which 
the wheels of justice were immediately speeded up. 
Chief Statistician Hyde, whose sudden departure 
for Europe had hampered the Washington Grand 
Jury in its investigation of the cotton scandal, 
cabled on August 2, from Southport, England, 
that he was about to return as soon as possible. 


THE WORLD'S BUSIEST CANALS 


HE UNITED STATES and Canada joined hands on 
August 2 and succeeding days in celebrating 
the semi-centennial of the opening of the St. 

Mary’s Canal, which takes the commerce of Lake 
Superior around the rapids of the Sault Ste. Marie. 
Vice-President Fairbanks and a number of Cana- 
dian and American orators delivered addresses full 
of enthusiasm and international good-will. There 
are canals on both sides of the river now, and 
the commerce passing through them is incompa- 
rably the greatest in the world. In 1903 the Suez 
Canal passed 16,615,309 tons of shipping. In the 
same year the American canal at Sault Ste. Marie 
carried 22,998,864, and the Canadian canal 4,737,- 
580 tons. In 1904 these firures were increas2d 


questionable extreme of burning a house in which 
a case of yellow fever had occurred, along with the 
body of the patient. The opinion was expressed 
that the person cremated was already dead. 
Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Alabama pro- 
claimed quarantines against the whole of Louisi- 
ana. But the hero of the campaign was the illus- 
trious Governor Vardaman of Mississippi. Not 
satisfied with holding up all railroad trains at the 
border, excluding local passengers, and imprison- 
ing through passengers in closed cars with the 
penalty of jail for opening a window within the 
State, he mobilized his land and naval forces and 
established a blockade of Louisiana’s exits to the 
Gulf by way of Lake Pontchartrain and Lake 
Borgne. His armed launches invaded Louisiana 
waters, seized vessels, and towed them to the 
Marine Hospital quarantine station at Ship Island. 
A warm exchange of despatches between the Gov- 
ernors of Louisiana and of Mississippi followed, 
and Governor Blanchard of Louisiana called out 
the fleet and army of that State to repel the in- 
vaders. Incidentally he protested against the aid 
given to the Vardaman forces by two United States 
revenue Cutters, and threatened to seize those ves- 


streets, and the rules have been rigidly enforced. 
Among the hundreds arrested for exceeding the 
speed limit were a member of the State Legislature 
that passed the restrictive law, and a member of the 
City Council that passed the ordinance. Finally 
the auto owners held a secret meeting and re- 
solved that if the police would not stretch the 
speed laws in their favor, they would not allo\ 
any other laws to be stretched in favor of anybod, 
else. They employed spotters, arrested the mayor 
and a number of leading citizens for selling liquor 
on Sunday, timed the street cars with a view to 
prosecuting the company, and threatened to hobble 
the town with a blue-law halter. At last accounts 
their popularity had not noticeably increased. 


JEROME APPEALS TO THE PEOPLE 


nounced on July 31 that he would be an in- 
dependent candidate for re-election if 2,000 
voters would nominate him by petition. He issued 
a formal statement in which he said that he did not 
wish his nomination to come from any political 
machine. ‘‘It seems to me,’’ he continued, ‘‘that 


i ae ATTORNEY JEROME, of New York, an- 
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Pea.y s new auxiliary steamer, the ‘‘Roosevelt,’’ leaving the harbor of North Sydney, Nova Scotia 


THE LATEST PEARY EXPEDITION ON ITS WAY TO NAIL THE STARS AND STRIPES TO THE NORTH 


one of the greatest evils of the present time is that 
small groups of men have, and not infrequently a 
single man has, obtained control of the executive 
machinery of party organizations and nominating 
conventions and stand between the public servant 
and the voters.’’ 


“The result is that one in public office has to choose 
between a termination of his public career or subser- 
viency to such a man, or group of men. ‘The publi: 
officer, as a consequence, frequently feels no responsi- 
bility to the people, but only to those who can secure 
for hima return to office or future promotion. . . . 
A man who works with such a group and receives favors 
at their hands comes under implicit odligations which 
can not honorably be disregarded. He can not take 
oftice by their favor and still be free to deal with them 
and their demands as obedience to his oath of oftice 
requires.”’ 


Mr. Jerome’s action has caused some disappoint- 
ment among reformers, who had hoped to see him 
an anti-Tammany candidate for Mayor. 
on this account is overbalanced 


But regret _ 


greatest increase on record—and now reach the 
enormous total of $1,252,928,299, an average of 
over $156 for every man, woman and child in the 
State, or $780 for every family. The United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, with five 
times the population of the State of New York, 
had $730,000,000 on deposit in its postal savings 
banks in 1903, and about $300,000,000 more in 
private savings banks. The savings deposits in 
New York amount to twice the value of Standard 
Oil, and if the same thrift prevailed gencrally 
the American people would have savings enough 
to buy all the railroads of the Union. 


OVER A MILLION ALIENS 


HE IMMIGRATION RETURNS for the fiscal year 
1905 show, as it has been evident for some 
time that they would, that all records in our 
history, or in that of any other modern nation, 


The crew of the “‘Roosevelt,’”’ ready to take Peary to his base on the coast of Grant Land 


POLE 


alone the Austro-Hungarian invasion amounts to 
five army corps. The total immigration for the 
year exceeds the population of any one of cighteen 
States, and all the inhabitants of the six States of 
Nevada, Idaho, Wyoming, Delaware, Montana, and 
Utah combined. 


DISCORDANT ZIONISTS 


HE ZIONIST CONGRESS, whose sessions began at 
Basel on June 27, with representatives of 
twenty-two countries in attendance, soon de- 

veloped irreconcilable differences of opinion. The 
report of the organizing committee, showing con- 
stant progress in the Zionist movement, was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, but discord was _ precipi- 
tated by the findings of the committee that had 
visited Africa to inspect the tract of land on the 
Uganda Railway offered by Great Britain for a 
The investigators found the Afri- 

can Zion from the 

world by a dense forest, in- 


Jewish colony. 
fenced off 





by appreciation of the value a 
dramatic independent campaign 
for the District Attorneyship 
may have in encouraging the 
spirit of revolt against machine 
rule everywhere. Mr. Jerome’s 
appeal from the party organiza- 
tions to the people is conceived 
precisely in the vein of La Fol- 
ette and of Folk. It is one 
of many indications that Ameri- 
cans have become dissatisfied 
with the empty name of democ- 
racy, and are making up their 
minds to have the real thing, , 
even if they have to take a little 
personal trouble to get it. 


A BRITISH EXPERIENCE 


HE ANNUAL REPORT of the 
municipal tramway sys- 
tem of Manchester, trans- 

mitted by Consul Hamm of 
Hull, shows that for the year 
ending March 31, 1905, the 
city cleared a net profit of 
$604,750 on the 146 miles of 
track in operation. The great 
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fested with savages and fero- 
cious beasts. They recom- 
mended that the British offer 
be declined with thanks. Mr. 


Israel Zangwill urged the 
acceptance of the offer, but 


that Great Britain 
asked for a_ better 
The debate on these 


suggested 
might be 
district. 

propositions, which lasted from 
Saturday evening until Sunday 
morning, was so heated and dis- 
orderly that the police forbade 
further all-night sessions of the 
Congress. Finally the resolu- 
tion declining the British propo- 
sition was adopted by a large 
majority. The territorial mi- 
nority, about thirty strong, in- 
cluding the Socialists and Mr. 
Zangwill, seceded and held 
separate meetings, denouncing 
the managers of the Congress 
for alleged frauds in the elec- 
tion of its members. The main 
body decided to continue its 
work in Palestine and adopted 
a resolution condemning unor- 





ganized and unsystematic phi- 





bulk of the business—77.34 
per cent of the whole—was 
done at a two-cent fare or 
less. The city has been able 
to run its lines with profit at these rates while re- 
ducing the working hours of its employees from 
seventy to fifty-four per week. At the same time 
it gives each of its workers free uniforms and a 
week’s annual vacation with pay. 


THRIFT IN NEW YORK 


negie do nct own all the money in New York 
is illustrated by the returns which show that 
the savings bank deposits in the State have in- 
creased by $85,836,855 in the past year—the 


Ts FACT THAT Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Car- 


LAST HONORS TO THE DEAD 


OF THE 


have been broken. The total immigration for 
the year was 1,027,421—probably the. greatest 
number of aliens that ever entered a country ina 
single year since the hordes of Attila crossed the 
Danube. Austria-Huugary has taken the first rank 
among our sources of supply, sending us 275,693 
persons, and pushing Italy, with her 221,479 im- 
migrants, down to second place. The Russian 
Empire has furnished 184,897 immigrants, and the 
United Kingdom 137,057. We have had more 
arrivals from Austria-Hungary in this single year 
than the entire population of any city in that em- 
pire except Vienna and Budapest. In males 


“BENNINGTON” 


lanthropic colonization, The 
advocates of the African scheme 
maintain that there is no chance 
of gaining possession of the Holy Land, and that 
the only hope of establishing anything like a Jew- 
ish nation is to begin somewhere else. 


A ONE-SIDED BOYCOTT 


the Chinese idea of a boycott does not extend 

to a refusal to sell goods to the persons boy- 
cotted. While refusing to buy from us, the Chinese 
are counting on us as among the chief supports 
of their market for tea and silk. We have not yet 
made the non-intercourse rule apply both ways. 


Ts REPORTS of our Consul at Amoy show that 
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THE CRITICAL MOMENT 


DRAWN BY W. T. SMEDLEY 
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THE INLAND-LAKE TYPE IN TYPICAL 


YACHT RACING ON 


RACING WEATHER 





By WARD C. BURTON 


THE “ONAWA” 


THE INLAND LAKE 


WIND 


RUNNING BEFORE THE 


A Fresh-water Sport which has Developed a New Sort of Sailor and a New Type of Skimming-dish 


actually, 


Craft, faster, 


NCE, several years ago, a well-known yachtsman, 
standing on the deck of his boat, was heard to 
exclaim: ‘‘Look at her come! Good Lord, look 
at her come?’’—and a few moments later, as 

the rival craft swept through his lee, this Manchester 

yachtsman learned a great deal about inland boats. 
The following year this same yachtsman was instru- 
mental in lifting the Quincy Cup, and introduced into 
Eastern waters the Western ‘sc ow,”’ or ‘‘moving side- 
walk.’? A few weeks ago the famous Seawanhaka Cup 
was won back from the Canadians at Montreal, by a 
group of yachtsmen from the Manchester Yacht Club, 
of which this gentleman was a leading member. Along 
the Atlantic Coast there are several such yachtsmen— 
men who understand what the West has done for 
yachting—but these men are the exception, and as a 
rule the visiting inland yachtsman is questioned con- 
cerning cabin room, bunks, cook’s galley, and a great 
many other problems that have 
never entered his head—that is, 
if he be questioned at all. 


Sometimes the man whose love of the sport and skill 
at the helm sends him into this inland lake yacht 
racing can not afford the builder’s fee. So he builds 
his own boat. His workshop may be a basement ora 
woodshed, into which, after his day’s work, this Spar- 
tan crawls and, intent upon. his labor of love, toils on 
into the small hours. Night after night he whittles 
away at three carefully glued combinations of boards. 
He gradually becomes superstitious about one of these 
combinations (the y areall practically alike), and adopts 
it as his god. Then he attempts to follow the mandates 
of this supreme being—to place the molds, the ribbons, 
steam the ribs, shape the planking and spars, and 
sometimes even make the sails—all tasks for skilled 
workmen. At times he is aided by a carpenter, but 
more often assisted by some friend, possibly a quarter 
owner, who in the far distant short summer will perch 
along the forward deck, and, soaked to the skin, his 


than the Great Racing Machines that have Defended the America’s Cup 


Saturday in June. Before this date, there are friendly 
“scraps’’ during the squally afternoons of late May; 
there are drifting matches during the lingering twi 
light, and during the long, ms oonlight nights numerous 
pairs of racers struggle side by side, mile after mile, 
for the advantage of a few yards. But all this is care- 
less, friendly sport compared to the first championship 
race of the second Saturday in June. ‘henceforth 
every performance of every yacht is scrutinized, dis- 
cussed and recorded. Later, and as a result of these 
records, certain owners receive notices requesting that 
they have their boats in readiness to sail in the trial 
races; then begins the heart-breaking process of elim 
ination, by which one boat from many is selected to rep- 
resent her club at Oshkosh in the championship series 
of the Inland Yacht Racing Association, the largest 
association in the world devoted to racing small boats 
During the last seven years of its existence, this 
Association has done much fo 
Western yachting by adopting 
proper construction rules. It has 





What the Western yachtsman 
knows is that he has built an 
ugly, low, square-ended, flat-bot- 
tomed raft of a boat, about 4o 
feet over all, which, with the aid 
of 500 square feet of sail area, has 
officially recorded a higher rate 
of speed than any of the huge de- 
fenders that ever sailed in a race 
for the America’s Cup. He is 
dimly conscious of the fact that 
in the evolution of this freak he 
has given to naval architecture 
something that this undeve loped 
science needed greatly, and he is 
altogether conscious of the fact 
that his little square-cornered 
creation, with her trickiness and 
quickness, has molded him into 
one of the most skilful sailors in 
the world. He admires the skill 
of Captain Barr, but what fills his 
heart with pride, and his whole 
being with wonder, is that his 
14-year-old boy can race his boat, 
full-sailed, in a gale of wind 
which ordinarily demands triple 
reefs. ‘This is his idea of yacht- 
ing, and he gives prizes, and 
spends his small fortune toward 
the realization of this idea of the 
sport. 

To-day there are some thirty 
clubs throughout Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, and over two. thou- 
sand yachtsmen. Their ideas of 








provided staunch, comfortable 
boats, suitable for cruising as 
well as racing; it has eliminated 
the professionalism that at one 
time threatened its destruction, 
and substituted amateur skippers 
and amateur crews, and it has 
encouraged amateur designers 
and builders. The championship 
series of this Association is in 
variably held during the middle 
of August, when long flat cars 
each bearing its challenger, are 
side-tracked at Oshkosh. 

On the days of the races, ex- 
cursion steamers crowd about the 
starting line and, at the report 
of the gun, careening to one side 
wheeze and puff in pursuit of the 
fastest sailboats in this country, 
while thousands of eyes are fixed 
on the maneuvring and jockeying 
among the racers as they strug- 
gle toward the first buoy. 

Of course, the best boat does 
not always wia. It could not be 
otherwise when thirty-five boats 
are crowded over a twelve-mils 
course; but the sport is there; 
and these yachtsmen are entirely 
satisfied with the percentage sys- 
tem of counting, so that whether 
it be victory or defeat, every man 
in every crew leaves Oshkosh de 
termined to return the 
year. 

You will see them cross the line 


following 








designing and construction are 
practically the same, and repre- 
sent the genius of a few experts 
who commenced racing some 
dozen years ago. Their ideas 
about sails (including weight, ma- 
terial, and general plan), about tuning up, and about 
the handling of these racing machines are practically 
the same; and yet so great is the difference in indi- 
vidual effort that it is not uncommon to have the first 
and the last boats separated by ten minutes at the finish 
of a 12-knot race. Each season the racing is much the 
same, and properly begins with the post season races 
of the year before, held on Lake Winnebago, when 
designers and builders, amateurs and _ professionals, 
swarm about the successful boat, and, forming mental 
pictures, rush back to their draughting boards or their 
workshops, with the determined intention of first 
duplicating and then improving upon this borrowed 
design. But after all the difference between helmsmen 
is far greater than that between designers or builders. 


LAKE MINNETONKA, NEAR MINNEAPOLIS, THE SCENE OF MANY RACES 


hands cut by the jib sheets, and his knees raw from 
lying out, will do his best to obe y the orders of the man 
at the helm—the man who owns the three-quarter in- 
terest. These two enthusiastsenslav e themselves during 
the long winter’s nights, with their ever-increasing 
difficulties, always borne on by the tradition of those 
two boys, one fifteen and the other nineteen, who de- 
signed and built a boat that was never defeated, and of 
the Norwegian who starved himself almost to insanity 
that he might finally defeat in the interlake champion- 
ship the crack yacht, designed by the famous old 
wizard of Rhode Island, which had been sent out West 
to capture the race. 

It is the custom of almost every yacht club in the 
West to hold its first championship race on the second 


sometimes — the little Class B 
boats—under triple-reefed main 
sail and storm jib, within ro sec- 
onds of the starting signal, and 
during the first half mile of the 
close reach make a splendid race of it. Then the full 
force of the gale sweeping around a peninsula will 
burst upon them, and within 30 seconds all five may 
have turned turtle, leaving twenty-five bare-legged 
youngsters dancing gleefully upon their upturned 
hulls. A launch rescues three crews, and some big 
Class A boat, over a mile up the lake, comes about, and, 
covering the intervening distance in a scant five min- 
utes, picks up the remainder. 

It is typical of inland yachting—not so much the cap 
sizing, although that is by no means uncommon—bu! 
the fact that the regatta committces send these school- 
boy yachtsmen into weather much more severe than 
that which causes yacht clubs in the East to postpone 
their most important races. (Continued on page 26.) 
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The Adventures of Two British Political Agents on a Secret 


HOUGH Thibet was yet a land of mystery, rumors 
came down the Himaiayan slope and disturbed the 
repose of an Empire. The Viceroy summoned 
two men whom he trusted. 

“You will go,’ said the Viceroy at the end of the 
conference, “with but two objects—to ascertain the ex- 
tent of Russian intrigue and to bring back an accurate 
report. You need not regard the entrance into Lhasa 
as essential. Be content with less.”’ 

For a full year thereafter, Captain Vinton and 
Graham Cochrane, formerly of the British Consulate 
it Peking, more recently attached to the Indian Diplo- 
matic Service, had striven unavailingly to enter Thibet. 
They had tried the Jelap-la Pass, the Kilung Pass, the 
Lo Pass, and each time had been conducted back across 
the border. 

Then they had worked round through Kashmir to 
Srinagar and Leh. From there they traveled through 
Ladak, scaled: the Lanak Pass, and at last descended 
upon the wild Thibetan plain. None of the traders 
whom they met bringing wool and salt to Leh offered 
opposition, no guards appeared to turn them back; the 
city of Marokh was less than two days’ journey distant, 

‘This is hopeful,’’ said Cochrane. 

He was a small man witha sandy beard and blue eyes 
that had shone even through past disappointments 
with enthusiasm. His face was bronzed and creased 
with the dust of tong traveling. His companion, the 
big, black-bearded soldier with deep meditative eyes, 
sat his horse day after day without restlessness, with- 
out drooping. ‘They rode in advance of the caravan, 
and neither they nor their four guides showed any 
weapons. But under their long coats they had re- 
volvers, and one of the ponies carried on his back < 
dozen rifles. 

On either hand stretched the wide plain, here barren 
and rocky, there spotted with clumps of coarse grass; 
to the right rose the wall of the Himalayas, buttressed 
by long sweeping foothills, surmounted by shining 
peaks ot snow. The sky spread blue and flawless over- 
head, the plain lay treeless, shadowless, with a myriad 
points of rock glittering in the sun; the light breeze 
lifted thin coils of dust and dropped them lightly. 

Gradually twilight fell, and then night, even while a 
faint glow shone on the distant summits. Sakra Das 
hobbled and blanketed the ponies; Chundra and Sarat 
pitched the tents, the two Englishmen stretched tuem- 
selves on their blankets and smoked, while their inter- 
preter Bharan cooked the supper of rice and tea. He 
was a slim, wiry Hindoo, noiseless and gentle, with 
quick, intelligent eyes, and a faithful smile; after the 
meal he bowed before his masters and lay down across 
the door of the tent. Soon they all slept, and there 
was only the sound of the wind gently filliping the 
canvas. 


HE next morning they were on their way at dawn, in 

the cool light that streamed out of the pink spaces 
above the mountains. They came at last to the scarp 
of sandstone that bounded the steppe; the sun rose and 
the day grew warm. 

Surmounting the sandstone ridge, thev saw in the 
valley below a caravan of came Is, heavily laden. 

“They come from Turkestan,” said Bharan. *Thither 
the men of Marokh go often to travel.’ 

**We will speak w ith them,” said Vinton. 

He and Cochrane, accompanied by the interpreter, 
rode down toward the caravan, chanting together the 
Buddhist prayer—‘Om mani pemeé hum.” 

The Thibetans, mounted on their camels, muffled in 
sheepskin coats, gazed with expressionless, beardless 
faces. 

“Tell them, Bharan, that we come from the King on 
the South, bringing presents to his brother the great 
Lama of Marokh,’’ said Cochrane. 

Bharan spoke, and one who was evidently the chief 
replied. 

‘**He asks,"’ said Bharan, ‘‘is the king a great Bodhi- 
sattva, like the great King of the Northwest?" 

‘Sav yes,’’ said Coe hrane, unscrupulously. 
do they mean by the King of the Northwest?’ 

The question received a long answer, which Bharan 
reported thus: ‘‘The brother lord of the Great Bo, who 
dwells among them and who sent them to Kirghiz in 
Turkestan, to receive there the great Bodhisattva's 
gift. Sometime the Bodhisattva will come—to make 
the eight days’ penance in the Holy City. So he has 
promised through the Great Bo, his brother, who dwells 
in the house of Bu Lama.’ 

Vinton stroked his beard. 

‘*‘Do you see what is packed on the camels?’’ Coch- 
rane whispered. ‘‘Rifles—hnundreds of them.” 


“Whom 





‘Ask them,’ Vinton said to Bharan, ‘tif we may 
journey with them to Marokh.”’ 

The refusal was polite. 

“They may not travel with the Sahibs. The Sahibs 
may not enter the city; they may leave their presents 
without the gates and depart. So has it been ordained 
of all strangers.”’ 

“An arrangement which shows neither hospitality 
nor gratitude,’’ Cochrane grumbled to Vinton as they 
rode away. ‘‘Brand new rifles—not bought, but given 
by the great Bodhisattva. The party had been sent 
by the Great Bo to receive these presents from his 
illustrious brother. It seems to me the flist thing to 
ascertain is, who and what is the Great Bo.’”’ 

‘So I was thinking,”’ replied Vinton. 


ere hours they traveled, seeing occasionally herds 
of antelope in the tar distance. ‘Then they came to 
scattering huts made of feit spread on light framework. 
Dirty, unkempt people in dark woolens or sheepskins 
came out to stare atthem. But not till they reached 
a village of mud houses did they create active excite- 
ment. ‘There a young man mounted upon a yak which 
he guided by a rope tastened to its nose rode up and 
inspected them; then turned, and, putting the animal 
to a clumsy trot, hastened away. 

The horses were too tired to follow, and after leav- 
ing this unpromising village behind, it was necessary 
to let them rest. An hour later, surmounting a low 
hill, the travelers saw the gray walls and houses of 
Marokh, clustered in the empty plain. They were de- 
scending the slope when a company of men on foot 
emerged from the city. 

‘“Theyv have been expec ting us, 
not a delegation of welcome.”’ 

They drew nearer, and the company from the town 
halted and formed across the road. And then the 
Englishmen, as they approached, saw that guns were 
trained upon them—muskets supported at the muzzle 
by iron prongs placed upon the ground. 

“Go, Bharan, and say we come in peace,’’ said 
Vinton. 

Bharan, with both hands raised above his head, rode 
forward. 

“We might try the prayer wheels,’’ Cochrane sug- 
gested, and they drew out from under their sheepskin 
coats the instruments of prayer with which they had 
provided themselves—toy barrels that revolved upon 
sticks. They held these aloft and spun them from 
right to left. The Thibetans suffered them to draw 
near, but remained threatening. 

“It’s about time they got in a new consignment of 
guns,’’ Cochrane mur mured. ‘Those old matchlocks, 
even when leveled at you, are almost humorous.’’ And 
then, glancing off, he called Vinton’s attention to the 
crowd gathering by the city gate. 

Sharan made a long harangue. The chief. a man 
short and squat, with a stolid Chinese face, replied. 

‘‘He says,’’ Bharan translated, ‘‘that for the great 
Lama he returns the Sahibs ten thousand thanks and 
will purchase for them many readings of the holy 
books. When the Sahibs have left their presents here 
for the great Lama, he will provide them with an escort 
to take them back to their honorable land.”’ 

“Tell him,’’ said Cochrane, ‘‘we have been sent by 
the great Bodhisattva of the Northwest with messages 
for his brother, the Great Bo. And the great Bodhi- 
sattva will be much displeased if we fail to see his 
brother and receive his hospitality.” 

“‘“Good,"’ muttered Vinton. . 

‘*Moreover,’’ continued Cochrane, ‘‘tell him that the 
messengers whom the Great Bo sent to receive the 
presents of the great Bodhisattva are even now re- 
turning, and that we have preceded them, bearing 
greetings.”’ 

Bharan addressed the chieftain eloquently, spread- 
ing wide his arms to signify the greatness of his mas- 
ters. The chief listened with attention, then turned 
and sent a runner back to the city. 

‘*He has sent to ask the Great Bo if it be his pleasure 
to see the Sahibs,’’ Bharan explained. 

The soldiers drew near and in friendly fashion fin- 
gered the felt boots of the travelers, and examined the 
packs on the ponies. They discovered the rifles and 
gathered round Bharan. 

“‘They ask, are these the gifts that the Sahibs have 
brought from the great Bodhisattva.’ 

‘Not these,’’ said Cochrane, ‘‘but there are many 
other such being borne by the Great Bo’s messen- 
gers. These we carried to protect ourselves against 
the robbers in the barbarous lands through which 
we journeyed. We shall require them again for our 
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protection when we return through the lands of tie 
barbarous.”’ 

The people who had assembled by the citv gate now 
approached timidly but with curiosity. There were 
women among them, ciad in woolen gowns, with hea:!s 
bare. One of these was young and not without charm 
tor European eyes; her features were small and reg 1- 
lar, and her face had a brightness of expression that s:t 
her apart from the others. Her red woolen gown wis 
gay and new, and indicated that she was of importance; 
the manner of the other women toward her was re- 
spectful, and her manner toward all was careless. She 
gazed with fascination at Vinton, and then, with a little 
bow, she saluted him in the custom of the country, 
thrusting out her tongue to its fullest length. 

“Salute the lady,’’ Cochrane urged him, and Vinton 
performed the polite grimace. 

This reassured her; she came up and touched his 
beard, then she gave a little exclamation and ran back 
laughing. And the others lwughed, too. She came 
forward again, and again she touched Vinton’s bear, 
with obvious wonder and delight. And as she put out 
her hand, Cochrane noticed that she wore a sapphire 
ring of European workmanship. 

She ran back and stood with a young man distin- 
guished by his sleeveless yellow cloak as a Lama. She 
talked to him, laughing and pointing at the big 
Englishman with the black beard, and the Lama 
smiled. 

“You seem,’’ Cochrane observed to Vinton, 
made an impression.”’ 

“Yes,’’ Vinton answered quietly. 
her ring?”’ 

Cochrane nodded, ‘‘The Great Bo?” 

‘*We shall soon see,’’ Vinton replied. ‘*Bharan, an- 
nounce that we wish to make a distribution of presents 
in honor of the great Bodhisattva.’’ 

An announcement of this kind Bharan loved; he 
spread his arms wide, and with mellow, orotund voice 
proclaimed the beneticence of his masters. The simple 
tolk who listened crowded round with eager faces, and 
under Cochrane's directions Sarat opened and unpacked 
a box containing cheap jewelry, rings, pins, and chains, 
and Vinton and Cochrane distributed these impartially, 
except that when he came to the girl Vinton gave her 
three presents instead of one—a plated bracelet, a brass 
pin, a necklace of imitation coral. And while he was 
delivering these to her delighted grasp, Cochrane pre- 
sented the young Lama with a_ nickel-plated watch, 
which the Thibetan received with an almost incredu- 
lous joy. 
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SMALL party issued from the gate of the city. 

Two men, mounted on yaks, rode side by side 
the others followed on foot. As they approached, the 
young woman, who had decorated herself with the 
bracelet and the necklace and the pin, concealed 
the ornaments under her cloak and spoke to he: 
companion. 

Out of the excited murmurs that arose, Bharan sup 
plied this information to his masters: ‘‘Bu Lama anc 
the Great Bo draw near. The damsel calls the youtl 
brother.”’ 

One of the approaching chieftains wore the Lama’s 
sleeveless yellow cloak. The other was clothed it 
sheepskin, but about his waist was a red girdle with < 
silver buckle; his boots were of felt. and on his heac 
was a small felt cap. He was a man of larger an 
heavier build than his companion. Cochrane was look 
ing hard at him; he came nearer, and Cochrane flushec 
a painful red. Vinton did not notice tiis, for he, too, 
was looking at the Great Bo, whose face, smooth- 
shaven, was European, not Asiatic. A swarthy man, 
with thin, down-curving lips, a thin, high-bridged nose. 
and bright dark eyes under a shaggy brow, he seemed 
one who might be arrogant, distrustful, and cruel. 

Cochrane, with his mouth settiing into hard lines, 
was still gazing when the rider bent his hawk’'s glance 
upon him. And at once surprise passed over the Great 
Bo’s face—surprise swiftly followed by triumph. He 
smiled and, riding forward, held out his hand. 

‘*Mr. Cochrane,’’ he said, and somehow there was the 
suggestion of unpleasant, exulting laughter in his ut- 
terance of the words. 

Cochrane took the offered hand. 

““M. Pavlov,’’ he replied. ‘‘M. Pavlov, this is my 
friend and fellow-traveler, Captain Vinton.”’ 

“It is a pleasure to meet a friend and fellow-traveler 
of Mr. Cochrane’s,’’ said M. Pavlov, as he dismounted 
and shook hands with the captain. He spoke very good 
English, with only a trace of accent. ‘* You will allow 
me to present you to His Sublimity, Bu Lama, Mr. 
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Cochrane—”’ and, turning, he addressed the Lama, 
who still sat astride his yak. 

Bu Lama was a young man, with a stupid, docile, 
weak face; at the end of Pavlov’s speech he said a few 
words. 

‘‘His Sublimity desires, since you are my friend,” 
said Pavlov, ‘‘that you pass this night in the lamasery."’ 

‘His Sublimity is most kind,’’ replied Cochrane. 

‘‘It is a remarkable kindness on the part of His Sub- 
limity. Fen Che!’’—the Russian had caught sight of 
the girl, who had been shielding herself behind others 
in the crowd—‘Fen Che!’ He addressed her sharply 
in reproof. When he had finished, the girl, accom- 
panied by her brother, started away toward the town, 
walking with downcast eyes. 

Pavlov turned again to the Englishmen. ‘‘Mount, 
gentlemen,”’ he said. ‘‘His Sublimity desires to order 
the reading of the holy books on your behalf.’’ 

So they proceeded, the two Englishmen, the Russian 
and the Lama riding in advance. 

‘This is an extraordinary meeting for old friends, M. 
Pavlov,’”’ Vinton remarked. ‘*You and Cochrane have 
known each other long?” : 

“In Peking—eight years ago,’”’ Pavlov replied. 
‘And, Captain Vinton, you will pardon me; you have 
an interpreter? Then possibly you will for a moment 
converse with His Sublimity—you will pardon me— 
but I would speak privately with my old friend.”’ 

‘Of course,’’ said Vinton, and he called Bharan 
forward. 

‘We will fall behind a little way,’’ Pavlov suggested 
to Cochrane. ‘‘We do not precede His Sublimity.”’ 

He looked at Cochrane with a confident, amused 
smile. 

““Why,’’ he said gently, ‘‘did you come? Shooting? 
Travel? Exploration? Adventure?” 

‘‘All those,’’ replied Cochrane. 

“It was a mistake that you have made,”’ said 
Pavlov, shaking his head. ‘‘T'wo mistakes. Shall I 
point them out to you, 
Mr. Cochrane—two 
mistakes that you have 
made?’’ 

“If it affords you 
pleasure,’’ Cochrane an- 
swered. 

“It involves a compli- 
ment to you,’’ the Rus- 
sian replied _ politely. 
“Therefore it affords 
me pleasure.’’ He paused 
to enjoy a cynical smile. 
“It was a mistake, per- 
haps, to accept my hand. 
For then I suspected that 
the constraint of duty 
overcame your personal 
preference—which — am 
I not right?—would have 
been to turn your back. 
Again, it was a mistake, 
perhaps, to present me 
to your friend. For then 
I was confirmed in my 
suspicion. It was—per- 
mit me, my dear Mr. 
Cochrane — most dis- 
tasteful to you to pre- 
sent me to your friend. 
I pay you the compli- 
ment, you would never 
have yielded to the hu- 
miliation for such smali 
personal ends as— 
shooting — travel — ex- 
ploration — adventure.”’ 
He dwelt on each word 
with amused increduli- 
ty, and let go a gentle, 
derisive laugh. 

“Your subtlety is 
deep, M. Pavlov,’’ Coch- 
rane replied. 

“That is the tribute 
of a novice, my dear Mr. 
Cochrane,’’ said Pavlov 
with great good humor. 
“It was an experiment 
in subtlety, truly, to 
represent yourselves as 
agents of our great Bod- 
hisattva; it was indeed 
a subtle plan by which 
to gain admittance to 
Marokh. Yet it suc- 
ceeded; ah, yes, it has 
succeeded !’’ He laughed 
mirthfully. 

“It was a natural de- 
sire, perhaps,” said 
Cochrane, ‘‘to behold 
a city into which few 
Europeans have en- 
tered.”’ 

“Shall I tell you why 
you have come?’’ said 
the Russian. ‘‘It is as spies, my dear Mr. Coch- 
rane—spies! We may rejoin our friends.” 

Their accession was welcome to Vinton, who had 
been unable to engage Bu Lama in conversation. 
Bharan was so devout a Buddhist that he could not be 
persuaded to transmit ordinary questions to the holy 
man. Instead, he muttered prayers and spun his 
prayer wheel with diligence. 

They were near the city when through the gate came 
five men, one bearing an axe, the others carrying a 
litter, on which a blanket partly concealed a human 


OA funeral,’’ said Pavlov, ‘‘will be interesting to 
travelers. We will follow it—up on yonder hillside.”’ 
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He spoke to the Lama and then said: ‘‘His Sublimity 
bids me say that you will dine with him to-night.” 

He dismounted and bowed before the Lama, as did 
also the Englishmen and their retainers; Bharan espe- 
cially was profound in his obeisance. ‘Then the Lama, 
followed by half the retinue of soldiers, rode on into 
the city; the others, remaining with Pavlov and the 
Englishmen, awaited the approach of the funeral pro- 
cession. ‘The axeman at the head was large in stature; 
the axe upon his shoulder was polished and keen. Pass- 
ing the strangers, he gave them but a momentary 
glance; the four men behind him, however, carried 
their burden listlessly and turned their heads to stare. 

The hiiltop to which they went and whither the 
spectators followed was strewn with human bones. 
The bearers set down the litter and removed the 
blanket; the dead man lay naked then in the sun. The 
axeman raised aloft his instrument, and Vinton and 
Cochrane turned away their heads. ‘They heard one 
dull sound, and then another; they saw Pavlov gazing 
with an inhuman, vulture-like expression which soft- 
ened into contempt when he glanced at them. And 
that inhuman zest on Pavlov’s face filled Cochrane 
again with the loathing of him for a reptile with which 
he had last looked on him in Peking eight years before. 

The sound of the blows ceased. 

“‘Come,”’ said Pavlov, ‘‘curse not the dead with an 
averted eye. Be brave. Look round. You come as 
brothers of the Great Bo.’’ 

They turned and,.sasyetlie.butcher holding one dis- 
severed arm; he pitched it to the east, and uttered 
what might have been a prayer. The other arm he 
flung to the west, one leg north, and the other south, 
and then he laid the head and body together at his feet. 

“It is over,’’ said Pavlov. ‘‘In a few days the birds— 
It is,’ he observed gently, ‘‘an inhospitable land in 
which to die.”’ 

They descended the hill in silence and entered the city. 

It was a squalid town. ‘The filth and odors in the 





streets, the swarming, dirty people of the small stone 
houses, the lean and mangy dogs that slunk from one 
heap of refuse to another, were evidences of wretched 
poverty. Suspended before the doorways were the 
prayer wheels, which the passers-by twirled incessantly. 
The Englishmen and their followers, riding in single 
file’ behind ‘their Russian guide, passed through the 
market-place, noisy with a chaffering crowd, reeking 
with the smell of animals and rotting vegetables, and 
ascended the hill on which stood the lamasery. And as 
they journeyed, they drew after them a clamorous and 
insistent throng, until at last men and women pushed 
forward in the narrow spaces along the house walls and 
raised up their hands, reiterating a sharp, begging cry. 
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Then Pavlov turned and addressed them sternly, and 
they fell behind in obedience. 

At the top of the slope was a walled inclosure in 
which the Russian explained that the Englishmen’s re- 
tainers would encamp. He dismounted from his yak 
and turned it over toa soldier. ‘To the others of the 
company he issued a command, and when the caravan 
was within the compound, four soldiers stood as sen- 
tinels at the gate. 

“Our people are not lawless,’’ Pavlov said to the 
Englishmen. ‘But I arrange this guard for the pro- 
tection of your people. Now, gentlemen, accompany 
me, if you please, and since it is understood that you 
come from the great Bodhisattva, let me suggest that 
you observe the same ceremonies as I, his servant.”’ 

Bharan followed them out of the inclosure past the 
sentries. 

‘Your interpreter is hardly necessary,’’ remarked 
Pavlov. ‘‘However—” 

The lamasery was a rambling and composite building 
of rough stone, rising in places to a height of three 
stories, but in the central portion flat, windowless and 
low. It was encircled by a wide roadway; as they ap- 
proached this, Pavlov said: ‘tI have introduced a little 
religious ceremony here which has become accepted— 
an adaptation of the penitential progress of pilgrims 
over the Ringkor—the boulevard of Lhasa, the holy 
city. It is customary to cross it in a series of prostra- 
tions, praying as we go; I will utter my prayer in En. 
glish that you, following me, may understand.”’ 

He stooped and, putting his hands upon the ground, 
stretched himself prone until his forehead touched the 
dust. Then rising, he stepped forward until he stood 
in the spot where his head had been; then he again 
measured his length. By such stages he crossed, by 
such the Englishmen followed, and during their prog- 
ress they heard Pavlov offering up this prayer: ‘Oh, 
Buddha Sakyamuni, Buddha Sicdartha, very perfect 
and enlightened one, other Buddhas! Behold me as I 
lie prostrate; behold me 
as I rise up to lay myself 
again prostrate! In 
such position, in each 
and every position, 1 
make confession that I 
have committed many 
and grievous sins, of 
crimes I have not been 
guiltless, in robberies, 
treasons, and many foul 
calumnies I have de- 
lighted. Now, therefore, 
I prostrate myself and 
confess all these, and I 
have faith that I am ab- 
solved from my trans- 
gressions—and I now 
rise up absolved. And 
—since it is desirable 
now to acknowledge it 
—I do also confess to 
other robberies, mur- 
ders, and iniquities in 
which I shall in the fu- 
ture indulge, and having 
made this confession I 
believe I am absolved 
for these also—and |] 
now rise up absolved.” 

‘‘May I ask, is that 
the usual invocation or 
is it one special to your- 
self?’’ said Cochrane. 

“‘Ah,’’ Pavlov replied 
with his cynical smile, 
“it is with such that I 
amuse myself. The peo 
ple do not understand; 
they regard it as a holy 
utterance. Behold your 
servant now, crawling 
on his belly, with his 
mouth full of pious 
words! Life even in 
Marokh, gentlemen, may 
have its humors.”’ ; 

They awaited Bharan, 
who had remained meek- 
ly on the further side 
until his masters and the 
Great Bo had crossed. 
He came crawling in ab- 
ject penitence, crawling 
and groaning out his 
sins. And when Coch- 
rane glanced up and saw 
the cold smile with 
which the Russian re- 
garded this approach, 
his hatred of the man 
became for one moment 
passionate. 

‘We will first enter 


Surmounting the sandstone ridge, they saw in the valley below a caravan of camels, heavily laden the Hall of the Sacred 


Readings,’’ said Paviov. 

**You will wish to have 
the readings made for you? It is inexpensive—but ten 
rupees apiece. And it will be expected of the mes- 
sengers from the great Bodhisattva.”’ 

The Hall of the Sacred Readings, a room a hundred 
feet in length, was dim and without windows, except 
for two small openings in the roof. It was lighted 
partly by primitive lamps hung round the walls, down 
which the melting butter that fed the flame trickled in 
greasy streams. Two rows of columns swathed in 
ancient and dirty rugs supported the ceiling; the walls 
were divided into panels on which were crude paintings 
of scenes from the life of Buddha. The floor was 
strewn with dingy red cushions, and before each 
cushion was placed a small upright reading stand, 
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hardly higher than a man’s knee. At the further end 
was a platform, and there His Sublimity sat on a rug 
in meditation. 

Pavlov conducted his guests through the long room. 
The young Lama awaited their approach with gravity. 
Pavlov, bowing low before him, made a brief speech, 
at the end of which the Lama without rising held out 
his hand. 

‘He will command the readings,’’ Pavlov said to 
Vinton. “It will be for each of you ten rupees.”’ 

The money was delivered into the hand of the priest 
who struck upon a gong. Then after a moment the 
procession of Lamas, a hundred in number, entered 
through a side door, and, spreading about the room, 
seated themselves before the low stands. The youngest 
of them——the brother of Fen Clie—distributed the pages 
of the Sacred Books, and at once the Lamas began 
chanting or reading from the sheets laid before them. 

‘In this occupation we will leave them,”’ Pavlov said, 
and he led his guests away. 

They entered the loftier wing of the building and 
passed along a bare corridor. Pavlov pushed open a 
aoor, 

‘*Poor quarters, but our best,’’ he said. ‘*You will 
honor His Sublimity and me by 
occupying them. Enter, if you 
please.”’ 

Vinton, glancing down the cor- 
ridor, caught a glimpse of a wo- 
man drawing back behind a door. 
Pavlov, facing the other way, did 
not see, and Vinton, saying noth- 
ing, followed Cochrane into the 
room, It was bare, except for a 
few rugs and cushions. 

‘‘Here I must leave you,”’ said 
the host. ‘For I also must take 
part in the reading of the Holy 
so0ks. During this ceremony it 
will be expected that you will re- 
main within. At six o’clock it 
will be ended, and you will then 
go along the corridor and up 
the first flight of steps. You 
will turn in at the first door to 
the right. ‘There is His Sublim- 
ity’s dining hall.’’ 

‘I suppose,’’ Vinton — said, 
“that our interpreter Bharan is 
included in the invitation.”’ 

“I regret,’’ replied Pavlov, 
with a courtly smile, ‘‘that you 
must endure my poor services 
as interpreter.’’ 

He bowed to them civilly and 
departed. 

“Bharan,’’ said Vinton, 
moment.”’ 

The interpreter understood 
and withdrew outside the door. 

‘‘Now,"’ Vinton said to Coch- 
rane with sudden aiertness, 
‘what do you know about this 
gentleman?” 

“There was a scandal in the 
European Club in Peking,” 
Cochrane answered quietly. ‘It 
was an offence that even by 
the most indulgent and Oriental 
standards could not be condoned. 
As a director of the club I as- 
sisted in expelling Pavlov.” 

““Yo-day,’’ observed Vinton, 
“you gave him your hand.” 

“Ves,’’ said Cochrane. ‘And 
because of that, he has guessed 
something of our mission. It is 
not conceivable,’’ added Coch- 
rane, speaking slowly, ‘‘that he 
intends to let us escape.”’ 

‘‘We are expected,’’ Vinton 
said after a moment, ‘‘to remain 
within doors during the sacred 
reading. I wonder if such ex- 
pectations are enforced?” 

He looked at Cochrane; then 
he stepped quickly across the 
room and opened the door. 
Cochrane followed. They stood 
staring up and down the corridor. 
Bharan had disappeared, and the 
place was as silent as a tomb. 

“This way,’’ said Vinton. They strode along the 
passage tothe entrance. They passed through the open 
doorway, and then halted, for two rifles fell, breast 
high, across their path, and on either side three others 
were leveled at their heads. They stood inclosed in 
the lane formed by eight soldiers, whose faces were 
stolid and expressionless. 

Cochrane was automatically aware of the sunlight 
flooding the squalid sloping city and the bieak hills be- 
yond, of the mingled discordant voices of the Lamas in 
the adjacent hall, and of one tardy Lama crawling on 
his belly across the holy road. 

“They are modern rifles,’’ Vinton observed quietly. 

As the Englishmen stood motionless, the muzzles of 
the rifles were advanced and pressed against their 
heads. Then they drew back within the corridor. The 
soldiers did not follow them, did not even darken the 
doorway to gaze after them. 

‘*We are,”’ said Vinton, ‘‘quite obviously prisoners.”’ 

As they walked up the corridor, Bharan emerged 
from a doorway at the further end. He carried on his 
arm a sheepskin coat and hurried toward them. 

‘*Pardon, Sahibs,”’ he said. ‘I was beguiled by the 
young woman to whom the Sahibs made presents with- 
out the walls. She desired me to bring this to the Sahib 
captain. If it is his pleasure to accept the gift, I will 
fetch her forth; if it be not his pleasure, she would not 
wish to offend his sigh’."’ 
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‘Bring her by all means,’’ said Vinton. ‘‘Let her 
come to our room, that I may thank her for her gift.”’ 

Bharan sped noiselessly to bring Fen Che. When he 
returned with her she prostrated herself on the rug at 
Vinton’s feet. 

‘Tell her to rise,’’ said Vinton. ‘‘And express my 
great delight in this garment.”’ 

To the transmission of this message, Fen Che, still 
lying prostrate, made a long response. 

‘She lies at the feet of the noblest and most beauti- 
ful,’’ explained Bharan gravely. ‘‘She desires the su- 
preme joy that he would condescend to take her life. 
But if he does not condescend, she craves permission to 
don her ceremonial robe in order that she may be- 
fittingly complete this miserable garment for the 
noblest and most beautiful of chieftains.’ 

‘“The permission is granted,”’ said Vinton. ‘*Let her 
return to us after changing her robe.”’ 

Again Bharan interpreted: ‘She will return with 
great joy.”’ 

When she had departed Cochrane said: ‘‘Let us lay 
our situation before your inamorata. She may be able 
to help us.”’ 

‘‘No,’’ said Vinton. ‘‘It is better never to confide in 





She had been killed by a bullet through the brain 


a woman. But we may ascertain useful facts from 
her.” 

Yet facts seemed to have been omitted from Fen 
Che’s intellectual equipment. She sat, in her blue 
gown, which was even cleaner and newer than her red, 
and sewed diligently on the collar of the sheepskin 
coat, now and then pausing to bend forward and touch 
her forehead to the floor. It was a delicate matter to 
ask her questions without alarming Bharan. How 
many entrances had the palace? She pointed in but 
one direction—down the corridor. Were all the win- 
dows as small as these—which were not a hand’s breadth 
across? Yes. Vinton asked her who she was, and out 
of the disparaging verbiage with which she incumbered 
her description of herself, he gathered that she had 
been placed in the lamasery by the Great Bo. 

“‘Do you love the Great Bo?’’ Vinton asked. 

She touched her head to the floor and spoke. 

“She saith: ‘Oh, my lord, it is only you that I 
love,’’’ Bharan translated. 

‘‘A manner of speaking,”’ laughed Vinton. ‘‘Ask if 
she would do a thing for love.”’ 

She murmured her answer. 

‘‘Sahib,’’ Bharan said, ‘‘she submissively desires to 
do naught else.’’ 

She finished sewing on the collar of the sheepskin 
coat, and presented the garment to Vinton, bowing be- 
fore him in humble devotion. 


‘‘Again give her many thanks,’’ said Vinton. “I am 
much pleased with the gift. Say to her that we wish 
now to be alone.”’ 

She withdrew obediently, and through the open door 
they heard her little feet pattering along the corridor. 
“If we can not leave the building,’’ said Vinton, ‘‘we 
can at least explore the interior.”’ 

So they went from one passage to another, trying 
doors, some of which were locked, some of which 
opened into cells as bare as their own. It was clearly 
as Fen Che had said; there was but one way out of the 
palace. They came to the end; they turned back, and 
Vinton and Cochrane walked together, whispering, 
while Bharan followed. 

‘*He will have to know,”’ said Cochrane. ‘The ques- 
tion is, can we trust him if it comes to fighting?” 

‘I believe we can,’’ said Vinton. 

When they reached the door of their room, Vinton 
said: ‘‘Bharan, again you will wait outside until we 
summon you. And let no young woman, however 
beautiful, beguile you away.’’ 

‘Sahib, I obey,’”’ said Bharan. But in his dark eyes 
there was mute anxiety. 

“The man is faithful to death,’’ said Vinton, when 
the door was closed. ‘‘His face 
does not lie. And though he is 
timid, he is no coward, before 
what has to be.”’ 

“Then,’’ said Cochrane eager- 
ly, ‘‘we three—with our revol 
vers—we can rush out, surprise 
the guards, and once in the com- 
pound where the rifles—”’ 

“Tt isa wild chance,’’ said Vin- 
ton. ‘‘Besides, what becomes 
then of our mission? ‘To-night 
we dine with the Lama and the 
Russian: to-night we may learn 
what we were sent to learn; at 
present our information is in- 
complete. It is not time yet to 
run away.”’ 

‘*You are right,’’ Cochrane ad- 
mitted. ‘‘But Bharan—would it 
not be well to let him know? He 
suspects now.”’ 

‘‘Yes.’’ Vinton opened the 
door and Bharan entered. 

“‘Bharan,”’ said Vinton, laying 
his hand on the man’s shoulder 
and looking gravely into his up- 
turned face, ‘‘the Great Bo is our 
enemy. We entered this build- 
ing his guests; we can not leave 
it, for we are his prisoners. 
There are armed soldiers at the 
entrance. It may be that we 
shall have to fight for life and 
freedom.”’ 

Bharan’s face was gray, but 
his eyes did not fall. 

“What does the Sahib desire 
that I should do?’’ he asked 
quietly. 

“You are lips and ears for us 
in this land,’’ Vinton answered. 
“Therefore our need of you is 
very great. Yet it is not our 
wish to restrain you in danger 
against your will. If the way is 
open to you to depart alone, we 
will not prevent you. If you 
choose to remain and share with 
us whatever befalls, we salute 
you for a brave and faithful 
man.”’ 

Bharan said in his respectful 
voice: ‘‘I will stay with the Sa- 
hibs. What does the Sahib de- 
sire that I should do?’’ 

Vinton grasped and held his 
hand. ‘‘Then this. See if you 
can pass out; very likely the sol- 
diers will not molest you. Go 
to the compound and remain 
with Sarat and the rest. Three 
hours after nightfall, bring to 
me here a rifle. If you can not 
do this, at least return to me 
yourself.’’ 

'*Ves. Sanib.’’ 

Cochrane and Vinton stood in 
the corridor and watched the slim, lithe figure go 
noiselessly down toward the light. Bharan approached 
the entrance; he passed out and away. 

The Englishmen looked at each other with some 
relief. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Vinton, ‘‘we have one good friend out- 
side our prison.” 

They went back into their room and closed the door. 
There they sat on a rug.and smoked and speculated on 
what the night might bring forth. 

By and by they heard the footsteps and murmuring 
voices of the Lamas returning along the corridor from 
the Hall of the Sacred Readings. And half an hour 
later they went to keep their appointment with His 
Sublimity and the Great Bo. 

Pavlov and the Lama were awaiting them, seated on 
the floor of the banquet hall. Before them were spread 
the dishes of the feast. The Englishmen bowed low 
to the Lama; Pavlov pointed to the two cushions 
placed for them, and they sat down. 

“Upon leaving you, gentlemen,”’ said Pavlov, ‘‘I had 
an afterthought—that it might be unsafe for strangers 
to wander alone in this town. Therefore I took the 
liberty of stationing guards to keep you from wander- 
ing. A rough precaution—yet you forgive it, I trust?" 

“‘We understood perfectiy,’’ replied Vinton. 

‘‘We could not help marveling,’’ said Cochrane, ‘‘that 

(Continued on page =9) 
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OU T-OF-DOORS 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT, 
SENSE—WILL 





F ALL that vast and variegated army now busy 

in its vacation duty of clambering up moun- 

tains, floating down rivers, and pitching camp 

in the wilderness, the man whose task most 
broadly and vividly appeals to the sporting imagination 
is the persistent Mr. Peary. 
Peary sailed from North Sydney, N. S., in his new 
ship Roosevelt, bound for the North Pole. His depart- 
ure was observed, through the medium of the daily 
papers, with about the same exuberant zest which one 
would bestow on the departure of a Congressional inves- 
tigating committee bound for Porto Rico. Hunting 
the North Pole is such an ancient quest and sv weighted 
with tradition that it has become a sort of ,institution, 
and we forget what a picturesque business it is, 
forget that it is about the only thing left to us from 
those old days when all the world was a thing of mys- 
tery. The once unknown lands are now discovered— 
there is no mystery in Thibet or anywhere else. There 
are, to be sure, a few high mountains, on the tops of 
which no intrepid climbers have yet posed for their 
photographs; there are volcanoes whose craters are still 
alluringly uncomfortable, and no end of uncharted, 
mussy and very uncomfortable swamps. But folks can 
get little fame and less fun by visiting them. The fame 
is limited to a magazine article which nobody reads but 
the author's friends, and, judging by the amount of 
concentrated misery which such articles generally de- 
scribe, there is really no fun at all. The man who 
discovers the North Pole, on the contrary, is going to 
be forthwith the most famous 
man in the world. He will go 
down in the histories with Co- 


OUTDOOR 
BE DISCUSSED AT FREQUENT 


On July 26, Commander , 


LIFE—THAT IS, SPORT IN THE 


from the west shore to Morris Cove. The distance is 


BROADER 
INTERVALS DURING THE SUMMER AND COMING AUTUMN 


three miles, and Mr. Thompson did it in two hours 


and a half. This is not extraordinary time, but it 
makes what may be called a ‘‘new Yale record,’’ and 
to have an editor, a champion hurdler, and a German 
professor together in such a contest is rather a record 
in itself. On July 19, J. Scott Leary, of the Olympic 
Club of San Francisco, broke the open-water swim- 
ming record for roo yards from 1 minute 2 4-5 sec- 
onds to 1 minute flat. The former record was made 
by C. M. Daniels, of the New York Athletic Club, at 
Lafayette, Pennsylvania, on August 20, 1904. The 
new record was made during a contest at the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition in Portland, 


Fine Sport With Our English Cousins 


Both in cricket. which, of course, is essentially a 
Briton’s game, and in tennis, which we sometimes like 
to think is as much ours as our English cousins’, we 
have been beaten. The record which the American 
team made in England, however, trying to win back 
the Davis Cup, was one of which they and all of us 
have reason to be proud. There never was: finer tennis 
shown on either side of the water. In the final set of 
the doubles, between the Doherty brothers and Ward 
and Wright, the score went to deuce games with the 
sets already two all, and was finally won, 8—6. Mr. 
Wright’s net game was exceptionally clever. In the 
final of the singles, Mr. Clothier was able to win only 


K.O Hunt F. J. V. Hopley V. A.S. Stow G. G. Napier 


AND MORE GENERAL 


and the seventh time an American team had competed 
in the mother country. The ‘Gentlemen of Philadel 
phia’’ first went over in 1884, played eighteen games— 
won eight, lost five, and made a draw of five. Haver 
ford is the only American college whose cricket team 
has played in England. When sportsmen may meet 
under such happy conditions as have surrounded these 
contests in tennis and cricket, defeat is easily borne. 

It is because ail our sport is not thus happily ordered 
that the zeal for exposure, so rampant nowadays, has 
spread even into college athletics. It is a pity that this 
has to be true, but since it is, it would be still more a 
pity were the work not done fearlessly and well. ‘Chere 
is no branch of college athletics in which the evils that 
follow any weakening of the amateur spirit are more 
noticeable than in tootball. That ‘‘something ought 
to be done,"’ the more informed and enlightened: gradu 
ates and undergraduates vaguely agree—just w/y 
something ought to be done will be set forth in the 
pages of CoLLier’s in a series of articles on college 
football in the East and Middle West, which are ta 
appear during the coming autumn. 

The departure trom Yale of the Hon. Michael Mur- 
phy, and the agitation naturally following so yiolent a 
shifting of the athletic equilibrium of New Haven, casts 
an enlivening sidelight on the seriousness with which 
a considerable part of our college world regards the 
professional trainer. In order properly to welcome so 
vital an addition to the faculty of their university, the 
Pennsylvania students paraded on Commencement Day, 

and cheered in his honor. Some 
what similar is the scene annuaily 
to be witnessed at Cornell, when 





lumbus and the rest, and when 
one considers the hardships of 
the game, he ought also to be set 
on the same glittering shelf with 
the athletes and the great warri 
ors. Maybe science will be en 
riched by his discovery. Some 
are inclined to fancy that the only 
thing that will be learned when 
the Pole is found wv Il be that it 
is there. But the nm in who finds 
it will have the fun of knowing 
that he has made all the Alpine 
climbers and wilderness trotters 
and big game hunters look very 
small indeed. There is only one 
disadvantage about discovering 
the North Pole. As soon as it 
is found there is destroyed for 
ever the most interesting sport- 
ing proposition now open to the 
restless and able-bodied men of 
all the world. 


Trying to Swim the Channel 


There are many little ‘‘North 
Poles’’ in our little world of sport. 
The English Channel is one of 
them. Nobody seems able to 
swim it. They get within four 
miles or so of the other coast, 
and have to give up. Miss An- 
nette Kellerman is the last to fail. 
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the victorious crews and the un- 
cergraduates, returning from vic- 
tory on the Hudson, march, not 
to the campus and the university 
buildings, or the home of the 
president, but to the house of 
Courtney, the professional coach, 
and there render homage 


The Plutocratic Trainer 


At Pennsylvania, Murphy will 
receive, it is said, in salary and 
perquisites, more than $6,000 a 
year. ‘This salary is about what 
the president of Yale receives, 
and considerably larger than the 
salaries of most of the faculty of 
either institution. ‘The quest of 
a trainer to succeed Murphy in- 
dicates that, as far as salary goes, 
he is only typical. Yale's tenta 
tive offer to Mr. ‘‘Mike’’ Sweeney, 
the Hill School trainer, was 
spurned because Sweeney was 
making, it is said, from $6,009 to 
$8,000 annually, from the prepara- 
tory school boys as trainer and 
athletic coach. The visit of a 
Yale envoy to the University of 
Michigan to acquire Keene Fitz- 
patrick, a former professional 
sprinter, for Murphy’s place, 
failed because, as soon as it was 








Miss Kellerman is the champion 
woman swimmer of Australia, and 
shortly before she tried the Chan- 
nel she swam twelve and three- 
quarter miles in the Thames in 3 
hours, 54 minutes and 16 seconds. She said at the 
time that she could have gone another twelve had she 
not been so hungry. Miss Kellerman set out across 
the Channel for France and kept at it for five hours. 
Then she succumbed to the malady which has made 
so many people uncomfortable while crossing over to 
Calais, and had to give up. A Liverpool man, one Ed- 
ward Heaton, tried the task at the same time, but had 
to quit after he had covered one-third of the way. 

In our own country, out of the millions who have 
been more or less eftectively splashing about in salt 
and fresh waters these summer days, two or three have 
taken the trouble to break the records. Prof. H. A. 
Fair, who teaches German at Yale; Mr. E. T. Clapp, 
who used to be an intercollegiate champion hurdler, 
and Mr. E. T. Thompson, who is editor of the Yale 
Alumni ‘‘ Weekly,’’ allswam across New Haven harbor, 


H. J. Wyld 


y F. A. H. Henley 
H. C. McDonnell Ct 


Capt. E. W. Mano . Eyre 


the first of his four sets with Mr. Smith, but Mr. 
Larned and Mr. H. L. Doherty were two all when the 
latter won the fifth and deciding set. The story of 
the English victory was that of other tennis victories 
which have preceded it. , Our players were more bril- 
liant, but the Englishmen more accurate, consistent, 
and steady. 

The visit of the Marylebone cricket team is another 
episode in that very pleasing friendship which is grow- 
ing up between the old country players and those who 
have taken up the game on this side—particularly those 
who live about Philadelphia, which one might call the 
“‘thome”’ of the game in the States, It was last year 
that the Haverford College team visited England with 
such pleasure to itself and—considering the status of 
the game in this country—with such success. It was 
the third visit of the Haverford cricketers to England 


THE ENGLISH CRICKETERS WHO HAVE BEEN PLAYING AT PHILADELPHIA 


‘new details of play. 


learned that he was considering 
the Yale offer, the faculty held a 
special meeting and made him 
such a pleasing offer that he 
agreed to remain for five years. 

The vacancy went begging for many weeks, because 
Yale hesitated to pay her athletic trainer more than 
she paid her oldest professors, or than is paid to United 
States Senators. We hear much of the unholy lust for 
winning at any cost, which is encouraged in American 
college athletics by the zeal of the professional trainer 
No wonder he is zealous. 

The new football rules of play do not differ materially 
from those of last year, in spite of the talk about mak 
ing the game more open. ‘The changes are aimed at a 
more strict interpretation of the old rules, not at any 
One wholesome new suggestion 
is that ‘‘in order to prevent the prevalent stealing of 
the ball, the referee shall blow his whistle immediately 
when the forward progress of the ball has been 
stopped.”” The penalty for coaching from the ‘Side 
lines has been increased from five to ten yards. 



























A DELICIOUS MOMENT FOR THE HUNTER. 
ESPECIALLY IF HE KNOWS HIS SHELLS 
ARE LOADED WITH DU PONT SMOKELESS. 


E. I. Du Pont Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 

















Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Pears’ 


Pears’ Soap fur- 
nishes all the skin 
needs, except water. 

Just how it 
cleanses, softens 
and freshens the 
delicate skin-fabric, 





The Peerless Seasoning 


A dash of which adds more relish to a 
greater number of dishes than does an 
other seasoning known to epicures. h 
"det piquancy to Soups, Oysters, Fish, all 

oasts, Gravies, Salads. etc. For Cold Meats 
of ail ane LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE is 
superb. 


takes longer to ex- 
pound than to expe- 
rience. Use a cake. 


Sold in every quarter of the globe. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 
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M & M PORTABLE HOUSES 





Summer Gottages nie. 


Automobile Houses 
Children’s Play Houses 
Hunters’ Cabins 

Photograph Galleries, Etc 
Made by automatic machinery where the wood 
grows. Better built and better looking than you 
can have constructed at home and ch less cost 
Wind and water tight 
structed on the Unit S 
able.) Houses ship; y 
Can be erected aud ready for occupancy from 6 t 
24 hours after arrival at destination, according to 


NO NAILS. NO STRIKES. 
NO CARPENTERS. NO WORRY. 
Everything fits Anyone can erect them, 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 

Write today for catalogue. Tell us what you 
want and we will give you a delivered price at once. 
MNERSHON & MNORLEY COMPANY 

630 Broadway. Saginaw, Mich. 
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Y GREAT OFFER! 


— — Mads! Trousers 


EASS'PIPE” 
£ fe ye) x ages 4 feo 
Va jeceetenell 


Narghile without its clumsiness, and the 


< Occidental pipe without {ts injurious 
¢ effects on the health of the smoker. 
tag? 






I will make to your measure a 










ANY merchant tailor. 


No matter how difficult you are 
to fit I can fit you perfectly. 
have hundreds of testimonials 
from delighted wearers. 

You take no risk in ordering 
from me. You need not pay for the 
trousers until you have tried them 
. Onand examined thoroughly every 
detail—if they are satisfactory pay the expressman 
if they are nof satisfactory return them at my expense. 

1 want you to send to-day for my free booklet and | 
samples of the handsomest trousers designs you ever } 
laid your eyes upon—you will quickly see from the | 
high-grade materials that this is the greatest trousers | 
offer ever made. My rigid guarantee sewed in every pair. 


LEON WRIGHT, « s{"Peur'ss., Rochester, N.Y. 


comfurts of the Narghile 
and the ever-readiness 
of the every day 
pipe. 
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O'AMERICAN 












pair of nobby Fall and Winter The Turkish Water Pipe affords 
Srensere, BOTAL in style, quel | | ae panei a a ae, 
ity, workmanship and fit to ANY \s 2 cha work The famous Turco non-breaka- 
pair of $8.00 trousers made by { American Glass Pipe is a por. ble glass bow! 
table pipe with all the health you can see 


every wreath of 
smoke, in itself 
the greatest delight 
to the fastidious pipe 
smoker. The nicotine 
is segregated absolutely 
in the bottom of the bowl, 
Thus the Tarco-American 


Y biting the tongue, no wet to- 
bacco remnants to throw away as 
every bit of tobacco in the: pipe 
7 is consumed to a clear white ash. 

Smoke it a week, and you will be so 
attached to it that you would not part 
with it for many times the amount of its cost. But if not entirely 
satisfactory m every respect, retarn it and we will send back your 
money. Length 514 in. Price $1 postpaid. Booklet for the asking. 


The Turco-American Pipe Co.,9 East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
























WHY NOT LEARN 
~ SIGN PAINTING? 


Show-card Writing or Lettering. Separate 
courses. Only field not over-worked. Thorough 
and comprehensive instraction by mail at your 
own home by « teacher with a national reputation. ry 
terms. Write today for large illustrated catalogue of par- 
ticulars. HE DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. E, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and largest school of its kind.” 


are money- 
SQUAB makers. 
Ready for 
market when four weeks old. 
Breeders produce from 8 to 10 
pairs every year. Esch pair 
can be sold for 50 to 80 cents, 
Our Homers produce the finest 
squabs in this country. They 
require little attention. Send 
for information and prices. 
HOMER SQUAB COMPANY 
Box K Lindenhurst, N. Y. 









































ROOF OF THE WORLD 


(Continued from page 18) 
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in a place so suspicious of strangers as to compel such measures, a foreigner 
like yourself had been able to acquire this authority.”’ 

“It is an odd mischance,’’ Pavlov agreed with a smile that seemed to enjoy 
something secret and apart from the humor of his words. ‘‘Perhaps you 
would do me the honor to find the story of it interesting?’”’ 

“It would be a privilege,’’ said Vinton, ‘‘to hear it.”’ 

“Yet it was not my intention,’’ protested Pavlov, ‘‘to speak at once of 
myself. I must ask your indulgence; I have long been out of the world. 
Gratify first my longing to hear of the life outside. One wearies of the treeless 
plains and mountains of this land; tell me of India.” 

There was a note of sincerity in his appeal; even Cochrane felt that it was 
not without some pathos. 

Vinton spoke of Simla, and Pavlov listened with a softening face. And 
then the Lama interrupted with a long-winded remark. 

“His Sublimity objects to being left out of the conversation,”’ said Pavlov. 
“T must amuse him.’’ He addressed him in the tongue which the Englishmen 
did not understand, and the Lama’s heavy face was enlivened by a silent laugh. 

“He is a dull-soul,’’. Pavlov explained, ‘‘and I amuse him. Now he will 
leave us to ourselves for a time.”’ 

But the Lama spoke, and the Russian had to reply. ‘‘Ah, but he is rarely 
talkative to-night !’’ Pavlov exclaimed. ‘‘On His Sublimity’s behalf, I propose 
a toast fitting for us all to drink.’’ He poured out four cups of wine. The 
Lama looked at: the Russian with an expectant face. ‘‘To the quiet days and 
nights of strangers in a strange land.”’ 

‘‘An excellent toast,’’ said Vinton. They all drank; the Lama set his cu 
down first, laughing silently, and asked a question, to which Pavlov replied, 
laughing. There was something in this amused interchange that struck cold 
to Cochrane’s heart; the exclusion of Bharan from the feast assumed a fresh 
significance. The Russian turned, smiling, and said to Vinton in apology: 
‘‘His Sublimity is but a child. One amuses him with trifles. Let us resume 
with Simla; we have no such gay life here.”’ 

So they talked over the wine, over the bread and mutton of the meal. 
Some time later the Lama clapped his hands and a servant brought more wine. 

‘‘His Sublimity is indeed in a royal humor to-night,’’ commented Pavlov, as 
the Lama graciously poured out four cups. And this time the Lama seemed to 
propose a toast whereat he and Pavlov laughed. It was, to Cochrane at least, 
unpleasant laughter, and he glanced at Vinton, but the soldier’s face was calm. 

“‘And now,”’ said Pavlov at last, ‘‘it has been very interesting to me to hear 
all these things. I can not hope to afford you equal entertainment with my 
story. Yet, perhaps, it may be my good fortune in telling it to acquaint you 
with some matters that you especially desire to know.’’ He paused with a 
meaning smile. ‘‘For,’’ he added, ‘‘to speak with no false humility, the spread 
of Russian power in Thibet is summed up—in me.”’ 

“‘T am sure,’’ said Vinton, ‘‘it could have no worthier embodiment.”’ 

Pavlov bowed. ‘‘I had lived in the East for many years. I had for many 
years been interested in Thibetan Buddhism, and had studied it as few Euro- 
peans do. In Peking I made the acquaintance of two Thibetan Lamas, from 
whom I learned the language, the customs, the possibilities. A dream of 
empire was in my mind, gentlemen—”’ and he looked hard at Cochrane—‘‘at 
the time when I wearied ot Peking. 

“To my friends the Lamas I professed the Buddhist faith. They sent me 
with letters to Lamas on the eastern border of Thibet; there I lived and studied 
for a year. I passed another year traveling from place to place—and then I 
became known as the agent of the great distant Bodhisattva. The Thibetans, 
as you have perhaps observed, are a very credulous folk. They believe even 
that they have something to fear from the British dwelling beyond the high 
mountains. - Yes, they are as timorous as they are credulous.”’ 

He passed his cigarettes; Cochrane declined to smoke. 

“The great Bodhisattva was so far away that from him the people had 
nothing to fear—so far away that he could not be very holy, and they were 
sorry for him because he longed to be. He calied on them to help him, 
through me, to enjoy the grace of Buddha. He began sending presents from 
afar to the high Lamas of the cities where I stayed. Possibly it was expensive, 
even wasteful; but I had estates, and I desired an empire. 

“TI traveled much and gave much, and even where I had not traveled and 
given, the name of the Great Bo, the agent of the mighty and adoring and 
humbly friendly Bodhisattva, was known. But to Lhasa I had never tried to 
go. I waited until I should be called thither, and at last the call came. And 
there I spent two years in the Potala Palace, the guest of the Dalai Lama, 
hidden, gentlemen, away from the world—hidden where no European had been 
for more than half a century. And when I came out from Lhasa, Thibet was 
at my feet.’’ 

He sat, smiling at his guests with a thin-lipped, cruel, exultant smile. 
The Lama broke in with a remark. 

‘‘Sublimities will not learn that it is bad manners to interrupt,’’ said Pavlov 
caustically. He said something that silenced the Lama. 

“You English gentlemen,’’ resumed Pavlov, ‘‘who stray in curiosity into 
the land, must think the conquest of Thibet a barren achievement. You see 
the country, what it is; a poor, wretched country, inhabited by a timorous, 
credulous, foolish, and filthy folk; ah, you do not envy me my empire. Yet it 
amuses me to create it; it amuses me—and Russia. Shall I tell you some- 
thing more—of methods? I have now the confidence of the War Office in St. 
Petersburg. And they ship me rifles—rifles—rifles—and those are the presents 
that the great Bodhisattva makes to his Thibetan friends in return fer their 
intercession with Buddha; and I go from town to town, teaching the young 
men to shoot, organizing the soldiers; and the secret silent word is always 
passing, that from the white people beyond the high mountains there will 
some day be something to fear. I have armed Shigatze, Gyangtse, Rudokh, 
Lhasa; I am arming all the land. But when strangers approach our towns, 
we show them our old matchlocks, and they laugh in good-natured pity, and 
they go away. But those who pry too closely—’’ his voice rang out suddenly, 
harsh and strident, and then he paused, and then his face relaxed into a smile, 
and his voice dropped back into gentle levity—‘why, they discover our rifles.’’ 

The Englishmen sat for a moment in silence. Then Vinton spoke. 

““M. Pavlov,’’ he said, ‘‘you are a patient man. I have a great respect for 
patience.’’- 

‘‘Captain Vinton,’’ replied Pavlov, ‘‘I am a Russian.”’ 

Silence fell in the room; one of the butter lamps dripping against the 
wall flickered and went out. 

“This has been a. great pleasure to me,’’ Pavlov said, ‘“‘to meet and talk 
with gentlemen from the outer world. I regret that your visit with us must 
be brief. But we are a timid and a credulous folk, and His Sublimity orders 
that to-morrow you shall be conducted a day’s march across the desert to the 
mountains—to the Kando Pass, by which you will go out into Kashmir.”’ 

‘‘His Sublimity has then l2arned that we are not emissaries from the great 
Bodhisattva?’ Vinton asked. 

“It was a fiction,’’ replied Pavlov politely, ‘‘that, on the whole, it seemed 
unwise to maintain.”’ 

‘“‘We thank you deeply for your hospitality to us,’’ said Vinton. ‘‘And no 


‘apology is necessary for speeding the uninvited guest. It is ours to apologize 


for an unintended intrusion.”’ 

They rose; the Englishmen bowed profoundly to the Lama. 

“T will not say farewell,’’ said Pavlov. ‘‘I will give myself the pleasure of 
being one of your escorts in the morning. You will pardon me if I do not 
accompany you to your room; Iam expected to attend His Sublimity in prayer.” 


























The Last Match 


If it should blow out———C! 


Depends on what's in the pipe, doesn’t it, whether your last match is as precious 
as a little bar of silver or worthless as a used toothpick ? 





To have your pipe taste as a pipe should—to have it give forth a pertume— 
to have it burn cool, evenly, slowly—with an aroma rich and delicate and with a 
delight in every puff, use 


I) Fnalish Curve Cut Pipe Tobacco 


It is fine tobacco ripened to an exquisite mellowness and smokes with a delicate 
aroma as pleasing to those about him as to the smoker himself. 





It is packed in the famous curved tin boxes 
which can be carried in the hip or breast pocket 
with no more inconvenience than if it were a 
sheet of paper, yet the | 2-3 oz. box holds | tobacco } ¢ 
nearly twenty slices—and each slice makes a a 
pipeful. There is no waste—no blowing out of 
the pipe—no tongue-burning—no throat irritation 


with Ols @nglish Curve Cut Pipe Tobacco. 
~ SOLD AT 10c EVERYWHERE 
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We Will Send You Free, Charges Paid 


A SAMPLE BOTTLE OF 


' e e e e 
J1r. 
“bh Sl tla are 
If you will send us your name and address with the name 
of the dealer of whom you buy (or would buy) your wines. 
The sample will be enough to show you the delicious 
flavor and delightful aroma of this rare wine. It is so 
different from other wines that we cannot tell you how 
jt tastes, so We want you to try it yourself. With the 


sample bottle, we will also send you our handsome book, 


“The Art of Serving Wine,” 


which tells how, when and where to serve wines and 
describes Garrett’s ‘Virginia Dare,’’ «Pocahontas,”’ 
<«Minnehaha’’ and other pure, wholesome vintages, and 
cites high authorities to prove their great food vaiue. 

Virginia Dare Wine is the product of the Scuppernong 

the Queen Grape of America—the grape Sir Walter 
Raleigh found growing so abundantly on Roanoke Island, 
three hundred years ago. After these centuries of culti- 
vation, it is now the finest wine grape in the world, and 
its juices can only be compared to the rarest Tokays from 
Hungary. 

From the grapes to the bottles, every step of the mak- 
ing of Virginia Dare, is under our supervision—we know 
every drop is the pure juice of the grape—sound, clear 


and beautiful. 





How to Buy 


Grocers, wine merchants, druggists—any dealer in wines can supply 
you with Virginia Dare Wine. If vows dealer has none in stock, 
tell him to get it. He will if you ¢vs7s/. Please remember there 
is no other wine like Virginia Dare—there is no substitute. If you 
cannot buy it conveniently, we will ship your order direct from our 
winery and pay delivery charges. Money refunded if you are no 
satisfied, whether you buy of us or a dealer, At least semd fo 


fi wip 


GARRETT & COMPANY 
Pioneer American Wine Growers 
506 Berkley Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 


St. Louis, Mo. ESTABLISHED 1835 





Gold Medal Awarded, Chicago, 1893. 
Gold Medal Awarded, Paris, 1900. 
Gold 


San Francisco, Cal. Medal Awarded, St. Louis, 1904. 
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ChicagoMilwaukee & St.Paul. 
- ~ «Railway. y 


Fall Hunting in Western States 


If you are interested in securing the best game hunting 
it is worth your while to select one of the thousand 
hunting grounds reached by the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway 


Descriptive folders and book containing the game and 
fish laws of Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Illinois and Missouri 
sent to any address for two cents’ postage 


W. S. HOWELL, General Eastera Agent 
381 Broadway, New York 
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PF. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 
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A Good Guide 


in selecting a very necessary article of dress is to follow the experience of the 
men who know best, and who are now wearing President Suspenders. 

There are only two times when a man really ought to be comfortable—when 
he is working and when he is not. 

One of the beauties of the President Suspender is that it is just as well 
adapted to the rough life of the camp as it is to the smooth life of the office. It 
is just as good a suspender for the guide whose work is other men’s play 
as it is for the man who hires him, who amuses himself by working hard. 

Before you go away lay ina supply of President Suspenders, and 
your outing will be made just that much more comfortable. 











NOTE—What has been said of President Suspenders is just as true of Ball 
Bearing Garters. 


President Suspenders—every pair guaranteed 
cents 
90 “ic $1.00 
Direct from the manufacturer if your dealer cannot or will not supply you. 
The same with the garters. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MANUFACTURING CO., Box 351, SHIRLEY, MASS. 











The following rates and dates of sale are for strictly first-class round- 
trip tickets from Chicago, with favorable stop-over arrangements and liberal 
time limits : 


39th Encampment G. A. R. at Denver 


To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo and return. August 
2()9 30 to September 4. Special Personally Conducted trains 
wean leave Chicago and the East September 2. Summer tour- 

ist rates daily, $30 round trip. 


$6750 To San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego and return. On certain 
— specified dates throughout the Summer. 


$5650 To Portland and Puget Sound Points and return. On sale daily 


until September 30, inclusive. 


($85.00 also includes hotel accommodations in the park). 


$6500 To Yellowstone Park and return, including stage transportation 
. Daily until September 16. 


$2750 To Hot Springs, S. D., and return. $30.70 to Deadwood and Lead and 


return. On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$2900 To Duluth, Superior and Ashland and return, On sale daily until 
— September 30, inclusive. 
$725 To Marquette, Mich., and return. On sale daily until September 30, 
= inclusive. 
$1600 To St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and return. On sale daily until 
—— September 30, inclusive. 
CORRESPONDINGLY LOW RATES ARE IN EFFECT FROM ALL POINTS 
All agents sell tickets via this line. Further information on application. 


W. B. KNISKEIRN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ON THE ROOF OF THE WORLD 


(Continued Srom page 20) 











He shook hands with Vinton, and, smiling more inscrutably, with Cochrane. 
Down the dim corridor went the Englishmen and turned into their dark 
om, And_.as they stood in the darkness, fumbling for their matches, a mur- 
iuring groan rose from a corner. ‘‘Who is it?’’ cried Cochrane, and Vinton 
truck a match. By the flickering faint light Fen Che came crawling toward 
‘hem, murmuring as she came; she drew near and clasped Vinton about the 
‘-nees and laid her head at his feet. The match burned out. And still Fen 
‘he lay moaning out her unintelligible speech. 

‘‘There was a lamp in the corner by the door,”’ said Vinton. 

Cochrane struck another match; ina moment the flame of the lamp was 

uttering. 

‘The poor soul has something to tell us,’’ Vinton muttered. 

ere only here!”’ 

She still embraced his knees, swaying her shoulders from side to side, as if 
n agony, turning up to him a face in which there was unmistakably terror and 
lespair. 

Tinie stooped and stroked her head; he reached down and took her hands 
n his gently, and then she rose on her knees and broke into sobbing. The two 
nen looked at each other helplessly. 

Then the door opened and Bharan entered. 
her feet and ran to him, pouring out her story. 
interpreter’s startled face. 

‘‘Sahibs,’’ he said when she had finished, ‘‘her brother has told her this. In 
ihe Hall of the Sacred Readings came the Great Bo, saying that the Sahibs 
were spies. And it was then their desire to slay the Sahibs. But the Great Bo 
bade them wait. And on the morrow they will lead the Sahibs to a great 
mountain, with the wide desert all around, and they will say, ‘Kashmir lies 
beyond. Be gone.’ But the Sahibs will never find the way to Kashmir, for it 
is known to but few, and wandering and wandering they will perish of hunger.”’ 

“If he means us to die, why does he not kill us?’’ asked Cochrane. 

Bharan addressed the girl. 

“The Great Bo said,’’ Bharan translated, ‘‘that armies might come from 
beyond the mountains. And when they learned that the Sahibs had been lost 
trying to find a way out, the armies would depart. But if they learned that the 
Sahibs had been slain, they would remain and bring destruction upon the land.”’ 

‘Are the soldiers at the entrance?’ asked Vinton. 

“They are there, Sahib. And other soldiers have taken all the rifles that 
were with the Sahibs’ servants in the compound. There is not one rifle left. 
So I come unarmed to the Sahibs.”’ 

“There is one thing curious,’’ said Cochrane. 
her this and permit her to bring us warning?”’ 

‘“‘Her brother hates the Great Bo.’’ Bharan transmitted the explanation. 
“The Great Bo loved her once and now is cruel. To her brother also he is 
cruel. And besides, her brother loves the Sahibs who gave him the wonderful 
small clock.”’ 

“Thank her for her kindness,’ Vinton said, ‘‘and ask her now to depart. 
For we must sleep.”’ 

But when this message was given her, Fen Che again flung herself on the 
floor, again embraced Vinton’s knees, and cried out, wailing. 

“‘She loves the Sahib,’’ said Bharan. ‘‘She wishes she might die with the 
Sahib.”’ 

“Tell her I do not intend to die,” replied Vinton, ‘‘and thank her again.”’ 
He lifted her to her feet and glanced deprecatingly at Cochrane. ‘‘After all, 
she’s a good sort,’’ he said, ‘‘and one may make a sacrifice. Good-by, Fen 
Che,’’ and he kissed her. When she had gone, Cochrane again urged that 
they try to fight their way through the guard and escape. 

“It is not yet time to fight,’’ Vinton decreed. ‘‘M. Pavlov is a careful man. 
We need not try to escape until we have reached the mountains. Now let us 
sleep.” 

ie the morning they were roused by Bu Lama’s servant, bringing them 
their breakfast of dry bread and tea. Hardly had they finished this when 
Pavlov appeared. 

‘“‘We are ready to start, gentlemen,’’ he said curtly. His manner had 
changed overnight. He had discarded the suavity of the host and adopted the 
severity of the jailer. : 

They passed out through the courtyard of the lamasery. Thirty Thibetans 
armed with rifles were in waiting, mounted on yaks, and behind them stretched 
a long caravan of yaks and camels laden with stores. 

“You seem,’’ observed Vinton to Pavlov, ‘‘amply provisioned for a day’s 
march.”’ 

The Russian made no answer. The Englishmen’s servants and horses were 
brought from the compound, and the line of march was formed. Five Thibetans 
were told off to guard each of the prisoners. Thus Vinton and Cochrane and 
Bharan were all kept far apart, and Pavlov rode in advance and spoke to no 
one, As the procession wound down through the streets, those of the people 
who were awake crowded along the house walls to see. But there was no noise, 
no confusion, no crying out of beggars such as had attended the entrance of 
the Englishmen the day before. 

They had entered the city from the west; they went forth from it on the 
east, and eastward they traveled. And all day long neither Vinton nor 
Cochrane nor their servants had speech with any one. 

Toward noon they passed from desolation into desert. henceforth they 
traveled across a rocky, bleak, unwatered plain, toward a high mountain that 
grew more and more forbidding as they approached. They camped that night, 
and the next day at noon they came to the craggy cliffs and seamed ridges that 
sloped upward from the base of the great peak which towered beyond, girdled 
with snow. They rode to the entrance of an upward sloping gorge and there 
halted. The prisoners were brought to the front; their horses were led for- 
ward; the guards dismounted and stood with rifles at rest. 

“‘Yonder,’’ said Pavlov, speaking to the Englishmen and pointing up at the 
mountain peak, ‘‘lies Kashmir. March, and do not return.” 

“M. Pavlov,’’ said Vinton, ‘‘do you send us out into this wilderness 
unarmed?”’ 

“I know not, Captain Vinton; I have not made search of your persons. 
March, and at once. You etrace one step at your peril.”’ 

He turned and spoke a word to his soldiers, and they raised their rifles and 
threatened—five deaths to every man. 

Vinton threw up his hand. ‘‘March!’’ he said, and led his caravan forward. 

They moved slowly up the gorge, until, winding behind huge jutting crags, 
they had left their enemy beyond sight. Then Cochrane flamed out: “Let us 
turn—-harge down on them; we have our revolvers; better die so than lost 
and st rving on this mountain.” 

“It is not time yet to fight—and die,’’ Vinton answered stubbornly. ‘‘The 
girl said there was somewhere a pass; we will find it. We have information 
to report.”’ . . \ 

So they rode on and up, but the way became more bewildering and difficult. 
Here and there trails of herds of yaks that had sometime passed diverged in all 
directions, and which to follow they knew not. After three hours a ~ ‘ecipice 
of sheer rock shut them in. They turned, and as they descended to seek some 
other outlet Cochrane said: ‘‘Let us go down and at night try to slip by the 

| Russian, escape across the desert, and go back the way that we came in.” 
"Vinton assented. So, moving cautiously, they came again down into the 
lowest gorge. There they lay hidden in the throat of it till after nightfall. 
The moon was faint and dim, and the night, though not overcast, was not 
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Make Your Money 
Earn 100 per cent 


Others Make 
Money Fast 






















One of our customers recently 
wrote us: ‘“‘Your Bag Punching 
Machine received and the first 
day I took in $9.00.”" 
hat was Julius Siegle, of 
Hannibal, Mo. 

Thirty days later Mr. Siegle 
wrote: ‘I would not take $500 
for my Bag Puncher if I could 
not get another one.”’ 

And the machine cost him only $60. 
That is at the rate of 100 per cent 

rofit in less than a week, and, mind 
yon, it is all clear profit. 

Pretty good investment, eh? 


Why Not You? 


Even if a Mills Bag Puncher should 
take in only 17 cents a day, the in- 
vestment would pay 100 per cent per 
annum. 

But that is too low an estimate. 
Experience proves that any Mills 
Machine will pay for itself in from 
30 to 90 days. 

We have thousands of customers 
making large incomes with Mills 
A Machines,—always prosperous. 

We manufacture over 200 
varieties of coin operated ma- 
’ chines,—all money makers. 
A few of them would yield you an independent income. 


Send for our Booklet No. 41. It will show you How To Make 
Money Fast with Mills Machines costing from $15.00 up. 


MILLS NOVELTY CO. 
Il to 23 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, Ill. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Amusement Machines 











“On and Off like a Coat” 


Cawtt 


COAT SHIRTS 


Made in original designs of 
FAST COLOR FABRICS 
in style, quality and finish 
LIKE CUSTOM WORK. 
$1.50 and up. 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., 


LARGEST MAKERS OF SHIRTS AND COLLARS 
iN THE WORLD. 















If you want absolutely 
the best Shot Gun that 
can be made for the money you'll be 
interested in our introductory offer of 


UNION 









be je if 
Nothing like them or as good ever offered at anything like the price, $4 to $27. Our catalogue 
shows all kinds, single and double barrel, magazine, breech loaders, ejectors, ete. 
money and insure yourself a thoroughly reliable and modern Gun by writing for our catalogue before you buy. 


UNION FIRE ARMS CO., Mfrs., Desk R, TOLEDO, OHIO 






You'll save 











ni sade! 3% 
That is highly teguded in. Germany, 
France, England and Adierieas, 0° Be 
fi bnilds werves instead of exciting them = = 
ie av kes hedlth — good blood tad qed amas <= 
Day laborers use it to recoup their strength —- 99> 
It is fed to iavalids to restore tissue ~— San . 
it is loved by beer drinkers for its tlayor and” purity 
Ack for DUESSELDORFER, 
ica's most delicious beer, 














Summit Spring 
Hotel 


POLAND, MAINE 


A new and perfectly appointed house. 
160 rooms with or without bath en 
suite. Finest location in Maine and 
situated on the highest point in the 
neighborhood, 1100 feet 
Magnificent views from every room. 


Good golf links. 


ery. High class service and cuisine. 


ALFRED S. AMER, Manager 


Formerly Manager Hotel Somerset, Boston 


elevation. 


Well appointed liv- 














The Art Institute 


ARI SCHOOL 


s 
of Chicago 
W.M.R. French, Director. N. H. Carpenter, Secretary 


Study art under the most favorable conditions in 
this country—in the Art Institute with its art galler- 
ies, permanent collections, passing exhibitions, lec- 
ture courses by great masters, libraries and constant 
association with Page eee artists and_teachers, 

Drawing, Painting, Illustrating, Normal Instruc- 
tion, Sculpture, Decorative Design and Architecture 
are taught, Over Two Thousand students last year. 
Sixty artists and instructors. Students may enter at 


i time. 
sae In the Art Institute Building 
on the Lake Front, 
Large, handsomely illustrated catalogue Free. Address 
RALPH HOLMES, Registrar 
Dept. B, Art Institute CHICAGO, ILL. 

















ij] Veeder Odometers show the exact distance travelled, keep- 
ing a constant record of the mileage. For use on i 
funabouts, motor 


buggies, 
and automobiles. 
$25. Most automobile manufacturers will 














Agents Earn 
a Month 
Selling «NOVELTY KNIVES” 


Your name, address, photo underneath handles; also 
bl lodges, ieties, etc. Finely tempered razor 
steel blades. Big Profits. Good commission paid. 
Send 2c stamp for great special offer to agents. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40, Bar St., CANTON, 0. 











Loftis System i i 
jamonds | 


OT menaei! 


° ° 
Diamonds Win Hearts 
y By the Famous Loftis 
f. System System you canselect fron 
our Catalog, the Diamond, Watch or & 
Jewelry which you wish tosee. Wesend 
the article on approval to your resi 
dence, piace of business or express 
ae office as preferred, so you can exainine § 
4 itthoroughly. We deliver our goods § 
anywhere in the United States, The 
Loftis System won the Gold Medal, the 
highest award at St. Louis Exposition. 
In the sixty-six pages of the @ 
Catalog Loris “Catalog will be 
found 1000 illustrations of the finest 
Diamonds, Highest Grade Watches and 
Jewelry at credit prices lower than 
others ask for spot cash. We mail it ff 
and a@ copy of our superb Souvenir 
Diamond Booklet, prepaid. " 
«4 We make any honest person’s 
Credit creait moder x Every transac- i\Ww 
tion with us is confidential, on honor. 


—sen Write fi 

Loftis Catalog Today. Sizxty-sizx pages. 
Diamond Cutters fi 
Watchnakors, Jewelers F 
Dept.H25, 92 State St. f 
Chicago, Ul., U. 8. A. 














We are going to sucritice 10 thousand guns 
this fall at prices never offered before. Good 
Breech Loaders $4.25 up. Send 2c stamp 
for complete catalog and bargain she. 
Chas. J. Godfrey Co., 4 Warren St., XN. 1. 
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INSIST 
on this trade mark when the 


tailor shows you lita goods, 


OAe 


OVERCOATS 


Whether your Fall 
Overcoat is to be a 
covert, a vicuha mix- 
10) Comms | melton. or .a 
frieze, a thibet. or. a 
kersey, you. want .to 
be suresthat the cloth 
is right. 


The largest manu- 
facturers of woolen 
and worsted cloth in 
the world have the 
facilities to make cloth 


right. 


Your object, then, 
is to obtain this cloth. 


If you waht a covert 
— ask for Arterican 
Woolen Company's 


coverts, 


If you prefer a mel- 
ton—ask for American 
Woolen Company's 
meltons. 


Your tailor can get 
thém for you—if you 
insist. * 


AMERICAN 
“WOOLEN 


COMPANY 
! Wm:M.Wood, President 
BOSTON,MASS. 





PROPER CLOTHIW, 
PER CL 


It requires nerve and confidence in 
one’s rifle to face a wounded, charging , 
moose, for a clogged or broken mechanism 
would mean instant destruction to the hunter. 
All Harlin Rifles have the famous 
Marlin Breechbolt, which keeps out the 
rain and snow, twigs, sand, leaves, etc., 
which are apt to put the working parts 
of a rifle out of business. The Hz is always to be 
depended upon. The Harlin ejection is at the side, so the 
empty shells cannot possibly be thrown in the shooter's face at a 
critical moment. The Zar/é structure throughout is of the sim- 
plest, strongest and most enduring quality. MZerlin accuracy is 
famous. A Marlin vever fails. Zarlin Rifles are the kind that 
big game hunters are trusting their lives to every day. 

The Model 1893 HZardaa have “Special Smokeless Steel” barrels, using 
powerful smokeless loads. The .32-40 and .38-55 are also made with the 
highest grade of soft steel barrels for black powder. Better bags and eternal 
satisfaction are yours if you use a Mardin. They class by themselves. 

Write to-day for real stories of HZazr/in prowess in our Experience 
Book, and the new Catalog. Free to any address for 6 cents postage. 


'e 17 Willow St t 
Lhe Mlarlin Firearms (0. ‘New Haven, Conn. 





KILLS RUST 


THE Marlin RUST REPELLER Model 1893, 38-55, 

26-in., 's Octagon, 

1, magazine, Take Down, __ 

extra selected and checked, Pistol _ 

grip, rubber butt, Special ‘“D"" design check- 

ing. Engraving No. 40 gold or platinum inlay. 

Catalog list price $210.25. Marlin Model "93 Re- 

peating Rifles from $12.95. Catalog prices. Less at your dealers. 


is the best rust preventative made, because 
it does not gum or drip, and heat, cold or 
salt water don’t affect it. Rust Repeller 
sticks, no matter how hot the firing. Get 





it of your dealer. Sample |'4 oz. tube 
sent postpaid for 15 cents. 
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‘of Growing Hair 


The Evans Vacuum Cap provides the scien- 
tific means of applying to the scalp the com- 
mon sense principles of physical culture. 

Baldness and talling hair are caused by the 
lack of proper nourishment of the hair roots. 
This lack of nourishment is due to the absence 
of blood in the scalp—an abnormal condition. 
It is the blood which feeds the hair roots, as 
well as every other part of the body. If you 
want the hair to grow on the scalp the blood 
must be made to circulate there. It is exer- 
cise which makes the blood circulate. Lack 
of exercise makes it stagnant. The Vacuum 
method provides the exercise which makes 
the blood circulate in the scalp. It gently 
draws the rich blood to the scalp and feeds 
the shrunken hair roots. This causes the hair 
to grow. 


Test it Without Expense 


You can tell whether it is possible to cultivate a 
growth of hair on your head by ten minutes’ use of 
the Evans Vacuum Cap. We will send you the Cap 
with which to make the experiment without any 
expense to you. 

If the Evans Vacuum Cap gives the scalp a healthy 
glow this denotes that the normal condition of the 
scalp can be restored. A three or four minutes’ use 
of the Cap each morning and evening thereafter will 
produce a natural growth of hair. If, however, the 
scalp remains white and lifeless after applying the 
vacuum, there is no use in trying further—the hair 
will not grow. 


The Bank Guarantee 


We will send you, by prepaid express, an 
Evans Vacuum Cap and will allow you ample 
time to prove its virtue. All we ask of you is 
to deposit the price of the Cap in the Jeffer- 
son Bank of St. Louis, where it will remain 








Dr. Lapponi 


Physician to the Late Pope Leo XIII., and Now Physi- 
cian in Ordinary to Pope Pius X., Finds 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Of “Marvelous Efficacy in Gout, Rheumatism, Gastro- 
intestinal Dyspepsia, and in all the Various 
Forms of Uric Acid Diathesis.’ 
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Foliowing is an Exact Translation of Dr. Lapponi’s Testimonial as 
Written by Himself: 


RoE, August 24, 1903.—In the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene 
Fratelli) in Rome, directed by myself, I have largely experimented with the natural 
mineral water placed in com- and am glad to 
merce under the name of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER caabheleusiant 
that, by its richness of composition of lithia, it is of marvelous efficacy in cases of 
Gout, of Chronic, Articular, and Muscular Rheumatism, of Hepatic Congestions and 
Functional Disorders, of Gastro-intestinal Dyspepsia,of Graveland RenallInsufficiency, 
of light Nephritic Affections and of all the various forms of Uric Acid Diathesis. 

The same water is also to be recommended highly in the initial processes of 
Arterio-sclerosis and in obstinate forms of Bronchial Asthma. 

May also be used as a good table water. So much I declare for the truth. 

P) ¥ (Signed) Pror. GiusEPPE LAPPONI. 
Principal Physician of the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fra 
telli) in Rome, Member of the Academy of Medicine of Rome, etc., ete. 
is for sale by Grocers and Druggists, gener- 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ally. Testimonials- which defr all lapute- 

tion or question sent to any address. 
Hotel at Springs now Open 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 
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TO COMPARE 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
Facrontes | LYONS, FRANCE 


N. Y. Office, 11 W. 27th Street 












during the trial period, subject to your own 
order. If you do not cultivate a sufficient 
growth of hair to convince you that the 
method is effective, simply notify the bank 
and they will return your deposit in full. 


A sirteen-page illustrated book 
will be sent you free, on request. 


Evans Vacuum Cap Co., 836 Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis 
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the most uniform, old and 
mellow whiskey is 
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Why not try them? 










Baltimore Rye 


In quality and flavor it is 
the finest and maturest 
whiskey made. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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| ON THE ROOF OF THE WORLD 


| (Continued from page 23) 








favorable to their plan. They picked their way carefully down the gorge, 
‘,chrane and Vinton leading. And suddenly from the right bank above them 

icked a rifle, and then another from the left bank. Sakra Das cried out in 

‘ror, and then from above, out of the night, the voice of the unseen Russian 

ke: 

“JT warn you again, gentlemen—it is an inhospitable land in which to die. 
have ordained for my soldiers and myself a fast of thirty days here in the 

iesert. Dare not to disturb it a second time or we shall shoot to kill.”’ 

““M. Pavlov,”’ said Vinton, speaking calmly and with a freedom from bitter- 
ess at which Cochrane marveled, ‘‘you are a patient man.”’ 

Again the weary little procession turned and dragged its way up the gorge. 
‘ut the horses were exhausted, and when they had got above the throat of the 

vine and had reached the first choice of paths, they camped. ‘They slept in 
ine cold air of the Himalaya night and were astir at early dawn. And as they 
‘re preparing for the start, two figures came riding toward them down one of 

paths that were theirs to choose. Cochrane saw these strangers first 
rough the early morning mist. He stared, and then he seized Vinton by the 
‘ms and spun him round. 

‘*Fen Che!’’ he cried in a voice thrilling with joy. ‘‘Fen Che!” 

The young girl and her brother, riding upon yaks, drew near. They looked 
very jaded, and their faces were anxious and afraid. Fen Che slipped from her 
mount and knelt at Vinton’s feet. Then she began talking swiftly, softly. 
Bharan stood by and listened. 

“She says, Sahib, that her brother has been a shepherd in this country. 
tie knows the pass and will lead the Sahibs out. But she and her brother are 
very tired. They have ridden since the sunrise; last night they passed round 
the camp of the Great Bo and came up hither by a long and hard path. By now 
messengers from the city have been sent to tell the Great Bo of their flight. 
And the Great Bo will pursue. Therefore they desire, though they are very 
tired, to make haste.”’ 

For the first time Cochrane saw his chief show emotion. There was a soft 
light in Vinton’s eyes, and he said: ‘‘Cochrane, I know a thoroughbred.’’ He 
turned to Bharan. ‘‘Tell her that for this she has done—I—I kiss her feet.” 

And with gentle simplicity he knelt and did so, and her tired, appealing 
little face looked up at him after that with a radiance that went to his heart. 

They toiled upward, the young Lama taking the lead. After three hours 
they were forced to rest; it was late in the afternoon before the animals were 
in a condition to resume the journey. But in spite of this there was no sign 
of pursuit by nightfall, and the next morning, with horses and yaks refreshed, 
they rode on much encouraged. Through Bharan, Vinton asked Fen Che if 
she and her brother could safely return to their country. 

“They can not go back, Sahib. They must go on with you. But the Sahib 
is a great lord and will protect them.” 

“T certainly will, even though I’m not a great lord,’’ Vinton answered. 

Cochrane and Vinton were riding in the rear to guard against attack. Fen 
Che and Bharan were close in front of them. And now Fen Che, turning her 
head, spoke eagerly. 

“‘She asks, will not the Sahib love her for his wife,’’ said Bharan. ‘‘Her 
love for the Sahib is so great that she would joyfully be the humblest and most 
hated of all his wives.’’ 

‘Tell her that the Sahib has one wife and may not have more,’’ Vinton said. 
And he looked at the girl compassionately while Bharan spoke. ‘‘But say to 
her that she shall be as my sister.’’ 

‘‘She does not desire to be a sister,’’ Bharan explained. ‘‘She desires to be 
loved. Nay, if she may not be the wife of the Sahib, she throws herself at his 
feet and begs that he will do with her as he will. For she desires nothing save 
only to be loved of the Sahib.”’ 

All the while that Bharan was translating this speech Fen Che gazed at 
Vinton with her sad, pleading, apprehensive eyes. And Vinton looked at her 
sadly and, riding closer, took her hand in his. 

“Poor little creature,’’ he murmured. ‘‘You must say, Bharan, that our 
ways are different in these matters. I can not do what she asks—but I will: 
always care for her.’’ 

But the answer did not console Fen Che. She broke into a low, passionate 
appeal; that it was an appeal Vinton knew from the way in which she clung to 
his hand and gazed into his eyes. 

“She says,’’ Bharan said sorrowfully, ‘‘that the fault is in me, the Sahib’s 
servant. She says if I could but make the Sahib understand—if she could but 
speak to him herself in his own tongue, he must understand, he must love—her 
love is so great for hini. But she bemoans that it is all me—the language—if 
she could but speak! And if she may not be loved of the Sahib, she prays to 
Buddha that she may die.”’ 

‘Tell her,’’ Vinton said, and he addressed the words to her himself with aif 
che earnestness of his voice, ‘‘tell her that this one thing I may not do; but 
that all else in the world, all else in life that I can, I will do for her, and gladly.”’ 

She made answer in a low voice, of which the sadness and despair stabbed 
Vinton to the heart. 

“The Sahib is to her great and good,” said Bharan, ‘‘and she kisses his 
hands and feet. And she prays to Buddha that she may die.” 

The path became narrow and more steep; they had now to ride in single file. 
Bharan and Cochrane moved on ahead, Fen Che followed, Vinton brought up 
the rear. They were moving very slowly, with frequent pauses to rest. Dur- 
ing one of these a sharp report sounded below them; Vinton leaped from his 
horse at the sound, and as he did so saw Fen Che tumble against the wall of 
rock and slide down upon the path. With a shout he went springing on foot 
down toward the heads that showed below in the narrow pass and Cochrane 
followed closely. And while they ran, bullets pelted the rocks all about them, 
yet they ran on. 

In a moment Vinton had sprung round the rock that partly concealed the 
column of the enemy, and there at thirty yards in the van of his men, with rifle 
leveled, stood Pavlov. Vinton fired at him running, and the Russian’s rifle 
was discharged as he fell. Vinton still ran on, and tor the foremost Thibetan 
soldier, the sight of him and Cochrane coming furiously, firing their revolvers, 
was too much; with acry he turned and rushed back upon the next man, and 
instantly the whole long line was tumbling down the pass in panic flight. 
With the Great Bo dead, their bravery was gone. 

Vinton and Cochrane stopped and hurried back up the pass. Bharan and 
Sarat had followed them bravely; the others were crouching behind the horses, 
all except the young Lama, who knelt wailing beside his sister's body. Vinton 
knelt with him and examined it with reverent tenderness. She had been killed 
by a bullet through the brain. 

‘“‘She prayed to Buddha for death,”’ said Bharan with awe. 

“‘She was a brave and gentle spirit,’’ said Vinton in a low voice. He took 
the young Lama’s hand and pressed it, then he lifted the poor little body in his 
arms and carried ‘it up to the top of the narrow pass, up to the top of a great 
scarred rock that was bald and bare to the sky, and there on the summit he laid 
itdown. Then he kissed the dead girl upon the brow and left her. And while 
he and the others stood reverently below, the Lama, her brother, kneeling at 
her side, uttered the Buddhist prayers and lamentations for this Himalayan 
burial on the bleak rock under the open heaven. But as for Pavlov, he had 
indeed found it an inhospitable land in which to die. 

A month later Vinton and Cochrane made their report to the Viceroy. The 
first line of it, though ea. was in itself complete: ‘‘There 

is now no Russian intrigue in Thibet.”’ 
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THE SAFETY LEVER 


is the one thing that immediately 

marks the absolute difference between tne 
Iver Johnson Safety Automatic Revolvers and 
the ** went off-by-accident” kind. The 


Hammer, $5.00 


IVER JOHNSON 


Safety Automatic Revolver 


cun be relied upon to go off every time the trigger is pulled, and to never go off 
unless the trigger is pulled. ‘*Hammer the Hammer” and prove it yourself. 


“Shots,” our Free Booklet, gives an A-B-C explanation of this exclusive 
safety principle, and tells you why it is also accurate and reliable. 


For sale everywhere by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers. 
Look for our name on the barrel and the ‘‘owl’s head” on the grip. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 


146 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, M..SS. 
New York Office: 99 Chambers Street 

















Hammerless, $6.00 












































SHOT GUN 
‘‘ The high grade single gun”’ 


Simplest “take down” gun made. Top 
snap; center hammer; rebounding lock. 
12, 16 and 20 gauges; automatic aud non- 
ejector styles. 

Your dealer can supply or we will sell 
to you direct. 

Illustrated Catalog tells about our com- 
plete line,— free. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


Dept. 3, Worcester, Mass. 
MAKERS OF H & R REVOLVERS 
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BY THE 


Brooks System 


If you can drive a nail and cut out a piece 
of material from a full-sized pattern, you can 
build a canoe, rowboat, sailboat, or launch, in 
your leisure time, at home, and the building 
will be a source of profit and pleasure. 

All you need is the patterns, costing from 
$2.50 up, and materials, from $5.00 up. The 
tools are common in every household. Patterns 
of over forty styles and sizes—all lengths from 
12 to 55 feet. 

The Brooks System consists of exact size 
printed paper patterns of every part of the 
hoat--with detailed instructions and working 
illustrations, showing each step of the work 
an itemized bill of material required, and how 
to secure it. 

Over six thousand Amateurs successfully 
built boats by the Brooks System last year. 
Fitty per cent. of them have built their second 
boat. Many have established themselves in the 
boat-manufacturing business. 

Catalogue and particulars free. For 25 cents 
100-page catalogue containing valuable infor- 
mation for the amateur yachtsman, showing 
several working illustrations of each boat, and 
a full set for one boat. Full line in knock- 
down and completed boats. When so ordered, 
patterns are expressed, charges prepaid, C. O. 
D., to allow examination. 

Brooks Boat Manufacturing Company 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 


108 Ship Street, Bay City, Mich., U.8. A. 
















































CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 


This elegant modern Hotel is built of stone and pressed 
brick. Has 1000 feet of broad veranda overlooking Lake 
Michigan. 450 large, elegant rooms. 220 private baths. 
Tempting table. Only 10 minutes’ ride to city’s shop- 
ping and theatre center. Send for free Iilustrated Booklet 


Summer Resort ‘twixt Town and Country 











TWO WEEKS SUPPLY | 


OF TOOTH PASTE FOR YOU 


At Our Expense 


We want you to just try Hy-Jen Tooth Paste because 


we know its superior qualities will make you a per- 
manent user of it. It is so different from other prep 
arations that if you have been using one of the ordi- 
nary, old style dentifrices your first trial of Hy-Jen 
will be a delightful revelation to you, Its pure, snow 
white color, its soft fine texture, the delicacy and 
richness of its flavor and the cleansing, cooling and 
refreshing effect it has on the whole mouth, have 
made Hy-Jen Tooth Paste the standard for careful 
folks. You can get it of any good druggist in 2% 
tubes, but we are willing that you should try it first 
at our expense and we will gladly send you an attrac 
tive tube, one-third of the regular size, and containing 
enough paste to last for two weeks, if you will simply 
send us your druggist’s name and de in stamps to 
cover the mailing expense. Only one of these free 
tubes sent toa family. Write now before you do a 


thing. Simply address 


HYJEN TOOTH PASTE 








35 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 















TheSouth 











yours for the asking 


HIS handsome, copyright book is dedicated 

to all devotees of rod and yun. It is a 
valuable fund of information about the 

fish and game of the South, how and where to 
find them, together with the game laws of each 
state and a directory of hotels and guides. 
Finely illustrated with photographs. Now 
being printed, will be ready about September 


15. Send your name and address at once. 


Sportsmen 


everywhere agree that the ideal field is the 
South. In this romantic region are deer, quail, 
partridge, pheasant, wild turkey, and other 
wild fowl in abundance. The lakes and 
streams are the haunts of thousands of trout. 
The most alluring resorts in the world for 
sportsmen are reached by the 


Southern Railway 


This road makes a specialty of gathering 
information for the benefit of fishermen and 
hunters. Write for the booklet, or for any 
desired information about the sportsmen’s ideal 
play ground. Address 

A. S. THweatt, E. P. A. 
1185 Broadway, N, Y. 


S. H. HARDWICK, P. T. M. W. H. TaYLor, G. P. A. 
Washington, D. C. 














American and European Plan 





51st Boulevard and Lake Shore, Chicago 





*2,000 IN8 WEEK 


Our Mr. Lincecum sold $2,000 worth of made-to-order guits and 
pants in 8 weeks, Suits from $8.50 up, pants from $2.50 up. You 
ean make big money if you start now. 
and liberal terms, Write 


THE WARRINGTON W. & W. MILLS, Dept. 12, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We give large commissions 
jay and secure exclusive territory 











GORDON MPG. CO., 528 Madison Ave., Toledo, O. 








We make a complete line of modern 
Rolling Chairs for adults and infants, 
and sell direct at WHOLESALE 
PRICES. 75 styles to select from. 
We pay freight and sell on 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL 

Liberal discounts allowed to all send. 
ing for FREE Catalogue NOW. 





























$10.00000 sesctacteres = 
BAND INSTRUMENTS | 


at about half yon All makes, many good as new. Were 
traded in for “HOLTON” instruments, which excel all others. 
If you want the best, buy a “ TON”. 








if you will have 
another make, we have it for you cheap. Everything for banda, 
Our catalog and burgain list free on request 


Frank Holton & Co., 109 Madison St., Chicago 
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“ 
“Rest for the Weary” 


If you are tired and want rest, or if 
you are just beginning to sit up after 
a long illness you will find 


Dr. Day’s 
Comfort Spring 


( is just what you need. The most 
perfect bed for all ordinary uses be- 
sides its distinctive feature. the 
Hinged Head and lifting device 
which permits any desired adjust- 
ment. It raises the entire body from 
the hips and supports it restfully at 
any angle, In this way there is perfect 
relaxation. A few mortnents so spent 
will rest and refresh one more than 
hours on a lounge or couch, 


















No slipping down as with 
pill WS 5 breathing is full and 
natural. Asthma- 
tic patients or oth- 
ers who cannot lie 
down, can sleep all 
night every night 
ona Comfort 
Spring. It is the 
only successful de- 
vice for this purpose 

It lifts easily. Jie 
weight of the body is balanced by springs. A 
child can lift a man, The mechanism is con- 
cealed. The bed when made up looks like any 
other, can be used flat like an ordinary spring. 

Do you enjoy reading in 2? Geta Comf 
Spring and jearn what real comfort is 

Don't waitfor sickness. Orcier now and en- 
joy the best bed you ever slept on. Should sick- 
ness come you will be prepared and will find 

, the adjustable feature invalu- 
able. Users say 




















Worth its costevery day in case of 


sickness; “I prite it more than any 
article in my home; ‘A great com- 
fort,” ete. Endorsed by Shysiciane 


and trained nurses. 

its any bed. Costs about the 
This Trade-mark Same ny other good springs. 
onevery Spring. Write for Catalog. Address 


Comfort Spring Company, 463 Benton 8t., Joliet, Il. 













































Straight Legs 


and a strong, flat back developed if the 
baby learns to walk with 


Glascock’s 











Cp Endorsed by physicians as the be 
29 err cote py wig onc 









or direc 
ir illustrated descriptive catalog 
Muncie, Ind. 


dealer if possible, 
Write teloy for ov 
Glasco.’. Bros. Mfg. Co., 666 West St., 
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$513” Clear Profit in 51 Days 


from an investment of $150.00 is 
the result from the operation of 
one of our BOX BALL ALLEYS 
at Sullivan, Ind. 


y enjoy similar 
00 now 





in use. This is no ¢ Seraph 


for amusement and ph 
of both sexes. We 
and information fr 
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AMERICAN BOX “BALL “COMPANY, 
Indianapolis, In 

























A Fine Cook For $1.00 var 


By using the 
0-HI-O COMBINED STEAM 
COOKER AND BAKER 
Guaranteed to save 50 per cent in fuel, labor, 
time and provisions. A whole meal, from soup 












to dessert, cooked over one burner on any style 
stove No i ing! dors or tastes 
Insur i ly digested, 
never Thirty 
days tri . Grand 


for Canning Fru 

Handsmels 

$1 Cook Book for 4 
Guarante 


0-HI-O COOKER co., 726 Jefferson Ave., TOLEDO, 0. 


ustrated Catalogue Free 
age. We want Good Agents 
#40 weekly and expenses 
























Three Train Loads of Army Goods 
Sold te Francis Bannerman, 579 eww N.Y. 


Tents, all sizes . - $1.90up Holsters . . . 10 
Mess Pans . o + 220 Navy Hats. . . . 10 
Haversacks. . . - 10 Carbines > $1.00 up 
Revolvers . . + «+ ted Muskets 1.60 up 
Sword Bayonets . . Machetes . . . - 1.00 
Saddies . . «6 + > 075 up Canteens . 28 
Bridles . . . 1.00 Leggins .28 up Spars 40 
Lariats . 58 


C ompleteNew U nif orins 1.60 
76 Pace IuivsTeaten CATALOGUE MAILED 1c. 
Largest stock in the world—15 acres required for storage 

















Outdoor Exercise 








Patent and fun a-plenty without rac being on 
applied for. its feet too much. 
Irish Mail 
“It's ” 


Brings all muscles into play; 
overtaxes none. Very light run- 
ing. Hygienic in design; fastest, 
strongest, smartest hand car. 








For boys and girls. Perfectly 
safe. Vf your dealer hasn’t 
A Cg direct from us. 
“He can’t upset.” Hill rite for viard Mfg. Co. 
Suc’sors to The Standard Mfg. Co. 494 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind. 
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YACHT RACING ON THE 


INLAND LAKES 


(Continued from page 13) 











The Western amateur yachtsman begins his nautical education at the age of 


seven, when he is taught to swim; at ten he reaches the rowboat-sailboat age, 
and at fourteen he is winning races in the championship series of the Inland 
Yachting Association. The beautiful lakes of Minnesota and Wisconsin, with 
their irregular shores, their many points, peninsulas and islands, and_ their 
changeable and squally winds, do much toward developing the keenest sailors 
in this country. 


“In deciding to accept the challenge of the White Bear Yacht Club, the Royal 
St. Lawrence Yacht Club, of Montreal, frankly recognized the fact that the West 
ought to have another chance of raising the Seawanhaka International Trophy, 
particularly as the special type of boat required for the work has been more highly 
developed on the small western lakes than elsewhere.”’ 


How well White Bear accredited herself in the international contest of last 
August is a matter of record too recent to need repetition. However, one fact 
must be recalled, namely, that during the second race with Noorna, White Bear 
covered the first leg of the free run, a distance of one and a third knots, in 6 
minutes and 4 seconds; that is, at®a rate of over thirteen knots per hour—a higher 
rate of speed than ever shown by any defender in any race for the America’s Cup. 

The boat which accomplished this extraordinary performance was less than 
40 feet over all and carried 500 feet of sail. The story of this achievement is 
the history of inland yachting, and covers a period of twenty-three years. Within 
this period two yacht clubs are pre-eminent—the Minnetonka Yacht Club and the 
White Bear Yacht Club; the former revolutionized yacht designing and the latter 
perfected the idea as revolutionized. 


Evolution of the Scow Type 


The Minnetonka Yacht Club, organized in 1882, after a struggle of ten years 
had made no progress in yacht designing; their fastest first-class sloop in 1892 
was practically the same low, square-ended boat that was raced in the early 80's. 
She carried 800 square feet of sail and for ballast about 800 pounds of dead 
weight, supplemented by a crew of six men. After ten years the Minnetonka 
Yacht Club had not been able to increase the speed of their boats over 30 
seconds a mile. 

In the winter of 1892 a resolution was passed whereby the racing length of a 
yacht was determined by the square root of the sail area, which sail area, how- 
ever, should not be less than 400 square feet. Coincident with and partially result- 
ing from this rule came the revolution in lines. A boy of fifteen discovered that, 
with a crew of two, his Indian canoe could carry a given amount of sail better 
than his rowboat of the same dimensions, and consequently would sail much 
fa'ter. This discovery he embodied in Onawa, which was constructed during the 
winter of 1892. Like his canoe, she was constructed with flat ribs and thin 
(quarter-inch) cedar planking, which was covered with canvas. Though 27 feet 
long and 6% feet wide, the hull of Onawa weighed less than 500 pounds ; add to 
this 8o pounds for thin steel centreboard, and 200 pounds for rigging, and Onawa 
weighed about as much as the standing ballast of the champion in the first class 
of 1892, and but little more than the weight of her own crew. 

The victory of Onawa was decisive; not only could she beat the former cham- 
pion from 15 to 20 minutes, but she had little difficulty in defeating Alpha (the 
famous Boston Herreshoff 21-footer of 1892) and Kite—especially designed 
by Herreshoff to beat Alpha—from 5 to 10 minutes in sailing a ten-mile course. 

This marks the greatest change in the design of in'and racing yachts; the 
standing ballast was done away with. sails cut down and construction of boats 
lightened. All energy was concentrated to drive boats over rather than through 
the water. 

The following winter the regulations were changed, so that Onawa never 
raced again. During the subsequent years the Minnetonka Club added size and 
power to the Onawa principle, which resulted in Tartar, the first-class sloop of 
1896, selected to represent Minnetonka in the Interlake races. To defeat Tartar the 
White Bear Yacht Club had secured a boat from Herreshoff, which represented 
an apparent, gn misguided, attempt at Western ideas. To this Herreshoff 
boat, Alfreda, Tartar administered a most emphatic drubbing, finishing 6 and 8 
minutes ahead of her in the two ten-mile races 

The invasion of Eastern designers terminated. Minnetonka had learned her 
lesson through the defeat of the Herreshoff boat Alpha, and White Bear through 
the defeat of Alfreda. White Bear took her defeat the hardest, but her yachts- 
men had learned their lesson. They adopted the crude principles, scrutinized 
them, and then perfected them. 


Driving a Boat Over the Water—not Through It 


The axioms evolved at Minnetonka were, first, that of driving a yacht over 
rather than through the water; second, that she must be light, both in construc- 
tion and in rigging; and, third, that at every increased angle of heel the yacht 
must gain length. 

White Bear accepted the first and second of these axioms without investiga- 
tion, but to the third they devoted their entire energy. Thus in Aurelia the 
“scow” type was successfully introduced, and in Yankee perfected. 

Yankee, a boat 35 feet over-all length, 21 feet load water-line length, 714 feet 
beam, and 24 inches deep, was practicafly flat-bottomed, her extreme beam ex- 
tending forward and aft throughout her entire over-all length. In sailing she 
gained length on water line very rapidly, while her beam at load water line be- 
came small, so that when heeled to an angle of fifteen degrees the immersed plane 
was abont 34 feet long by 3 feet wide. The centres of buoyancy and of gravity 
became instantly and widely separated, giving extreme power. Thus she was 
the first racing boat that did not absolutely depend on the crew as a means of 
securing ability to carry sail. While sailing, Yankee was a proa or a catamaran, 
with all the accompanying power, length, and slimness of hull, but with the active 
practicability of the yacht. She was not an instant success, for, although she 
showed great speed, at times she became positively unmanageable, and it was 
not until a device was contrived whereby the centreboard could be moved longi- 
tudinally as well as vertically that she became fit for racing. Like all her con- 
temporaries, she suffered from being of flimsy construction, which resulted in 
twisting and warping while being driven through a seaway. 

Nevertheless, at the first championship series of the Inland Lake Yacht Racing 
Association, held during the summer of 1898, the White Bear Yacht Club gave to 
Western yachtsmen a perfect design. 

During the last seven years the proportions of Yankee, as representing the 
perfect type, have remained unchanged. Sailmakers have improved, builders 
have increased their efficiency, bilge-boards and double rudders have made their 
appearance, but designers have not improved materially on the lines of Yankee. 
To-day inland yacht racing is a contest between sailmakers, builders, and skip- 
pers, and not between designers. And that magnificent fleet that yearly meets on 
Winnebago to settle the inland lake championship is a “one-design class.” 





always have Bo: 
For puddings, cakes and all kinds of Send for Recipe Book, 108 Hudson Street, New 


For Convenience 
a supply of Borden's le Brand Condensed Milk on hand. 
ork.—Adv. 





Suitable for all = purposes, 


SUMMER 
KADHIE 





Soothed by Baths with 


ulictra 
SAP # 


And gentle applications of Cuti- 
cura, the great Skin Cure, and 
purest and sweetest of emollients. 
For summer rashes, irritations, 
itchings, chafings, sunburn, bites 
and stings of insects, tired, aching 
muscles and joints, as well as for 
preserving, purifying, and beau- 
tifying the skin, scalp, hair, and 
hands, Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 


Ointment are Priceless. 


Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
wa” Mailed Free, ‘How to Care for Skin, Scalp, & Hair.” 




















HEART RIGHT 
When He Quit Coffee 


Life Insurance Companies will not in- 
sure a man suffering from heart trouble. 
The reason is obvious. 

This is a serious matter to the husband 
or father who is solicitous for the future 
of his dear ones. Often the heart trouble 
is caused by an unexpected thing and can 
be corrected if taken in time and properly 
treated. A man in Colorado writes: 

“TI was a great coffee drinker for many 
years, and was not aware of the injurious 
effects of the habit till I became a prac- 
tical invalid, suffering from heart trouble, 
indigestion and nervousness to an extent 
that made me wretchedly miserable my- 
self and a nuisance to those who wit- 
nessed my sufferings. 

“T continued to drink Coffee, however, 
not suspecting that it was the cause of 
my ill-health, till, on applying for life 
insurance I was rejected on account of 
the trouble with my heart. Then I be- 
came alarmed. I found that leaving off 
coffee helped me quickly, so I quit it al- 
together and having been attracted by 
the advertisements of Postum Food Cof- 
fee I began its use. 

“The change in my condition was re- 
markable, and it was not long till I was 
completely cured. All my ailments van- 
ished. My digestion was completely re- 
stored, my nervousness disappeared, and, 
most important of all, my heart steadied 
down and became normal, and on a 
second examination I was accepted by 
the life insurance Co. Quitting Coffee 
and using Postum worked the cure.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason, and it is explained in 
the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,”’ 
in each pkg. 
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by which we mean unusual value for the money. 
There is no light touring car on the market today 
which can compete in value and quality with 


Pope-Hartford, Model B, at $750 


AS LONG.AS THEY LAST 


An exceptional hill-climber, and in every way a thor- 
oughly reliable and powerful touring car, which will 
give you constant, daily service. A demonstration will | 


prove our claims. 





Call and see us, or let us send catalogues and convincing data. 
ADDRESS DEPT. A 


| POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 





HARTFOR D, CONN. 
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Pabst Extract 






















When you are 
wearied from work 
or worry, when you 
feel lifeless or lan- 
guid, or when you 
cannot sleep, just use 


Pabst Extrad 
the “Best Tonic.” 


It is simply rich, pure 
malt—the most 
healthful, wholesome 
and upbuilding food 
known to science. It 
gently soothes the 
tired nerves, makes 
digestion easy, and 
brings to all the 
sweet sleep of child- 
hood. 
25e at all druggists. 

Write for free booklet a how 


Pabst Extract is made. 
you ought to have it in your = 


Pabst Extract Dept., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

























When you think of FLOUR 
~ Think of GOLD MEDAL 


Tempering wheat by the Washburn-Crosby process 
toughens the bran coat so that it can be entirely separated 
from the remainder of the wheat berry. This insures a 
flour free ¥rom all particles of the indigestible wheat 
shell and helps to make a nice, easy mixing dough. When you 


think of Flour, think of GOLD MEDAL - It means good bread. 
WASHBURN - CROSBY'S 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
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Vaudeville 
at Home 


WITH THE 


Fdison 
Phonograph 




















You need not be a millionaire to entertain your guests or children with vaudeville at your home. 
All you need is an Edison Phonograph. Then you can hear just the kind of vaudeville you like 
best, when and where you please 

The new list of Edison Gold Moulded Records includes the funniest songs, duets, impersona- 
tions, and musical specialties that are offered on the stage. You can’t hear them too often and they 
never fail to produce laughter and calls for ‘‘more’’. 

The genuine improved Edison Phonograph does not imitate but faithfully reproduces the gems 
of vaudeville. To appreciate this great advantage of the Edison Phonograph over ordinary talking 
machines you should 

HEAR THESE VAUDEVILLE RECORDS FREE 

9046 Comic Song - Now What D'ye Think of That ? 9020 Bell Solo--Tell Me With Your Eyes. 

968 Vaudeville Specialty—Professor and Musical Tramp. 9030 Rube Talking Specialty - Courtin’ Malinda 


9007 Rube Duet Hey ! r. Joshua. 9003 Tenor Solo Rose-Marie 
9044 Xylophone Medley — Down In Blossom Row. 


8999 Banjo Solo Yankee Land March. 
9036 Shakespearean Travesty — Antony and Cleopatra. 9014 Mandolin and Guitar Duet An Autumn Evening 
9033 Coon Song ame On You ! 9019 Male Qyartette- Good Night, Beloved, Good Night! 


If you have no Phonograph, you should learn the entertaining qualities of Edison Gold Moulded 
Records. Fill in and mail the coupon. We will then send you our New List of Gold Moulded 
Records, and a letter of introduction to our nearest dealer entitling you to hear any of our thousands 
of Records FREE. Edison Phonographs cost from $10.00 up; Records 
35c. each. Write now, before you forget it. 

NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., ORANGE, N. J. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
I. C. 8. Language Courses Taught by Edison Phonograph 





Fill in and mail this coupon. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 12 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J.é 
Please send me Phonograph Catalogue and New List of Edison Records. 


Name — 





St. and No. 


_. State. 





el 


5 /t you have a Phonograph, please give its number. 
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\VING SOAP 


$4 


The name WILLIAMS on shaving soap has for nearly three-quarters of a century 


been the shaver’s guarantee of Perfection. 


In the Richness and creamlike qualities of its Lather, in its peculiar action in softening the 
beard, and its refreshing and antiseptic properties it is inimitable. 


“The only kind that won't smart or dry on the face” 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICKS, SHAVING TABLETS, TOILET WATERS, TALCU’ POWDER, JERSEY CREAM 
TOILET SOAP, WILLIAMS’ TAR SOAP, ETC., SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Send 4c in stamps for Williams’ Shaving Stick (Trial Size) 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. 








